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PREFACE 


FCirosts constituta r-in important natural resourc.-.- and, 
tharafore, play a crucial role in the process of developmant. 
Thoy provide a number of aconotnic as well as non- oconomic 
benefits. in terms of aconomic benefits forests pravida us 
energy as well as timber which is utilized in various village 
level, sma.ll scale and other industries. Moreover, they 
provide employmont to a large number of people. ¥Jhan we talk 
of non- economic benefits the role of forests in the 
amelioration of climate, conservation of moisture, soil 
conservation and flood control immediately, spring to mind. 

F o r a V r y long t i m e man w a s ignorant of the 
multifaceted role of forests. It was presumed that our 
forest wealth was more than sufficient and so forests were 
cut dovm ruthlessly without caring for the adverse effects 
this would ultimately have on the environment. The first 
attempt at scientific management cf forests was mad.e in ig«S5 
'with the passing of the First Forest Act. in. 11.5 2 the 
National Forest policy v/ess announced with a view to man.age. 
forests in the best possible manner such that the twin 
objective of sitisfying people's needs and environment 
control are both met. 

The present study, carried out at the Giri institute of 
Development Studies, Lucknow, tries to exomin-e the for.est 
policy in it' s historical perspective and to find out t,he 


impact it has on the rural population residing in u.P. Hills. 
It, therefore, trios tc analyse the problems which the people 
are faced with and to offer some suggestions . During the 
course of the study various offices extended their co- 
operation to us. yia wish to record our thanks to them. 

First of all wa wish to thank the Uttaranchal 
Development Department and the Directorate of Environment, 
Government of Uttar -pradesh, for providing the necessary 
funds to carry out the study. Wo are extr-amely thankful to 
the officers of the forest department at Lucknow, pithoragarh 
and Nainital for -providing tha relevant data without which 
the study would not have been possible. Thanks are also due 
to Shri K.B. Srivastava, retired Chief Conservator of Paros ts 
U.P. for providing valuable insight into the aspects of 
forest policy, forest management and the problems faced by 
the people as well as the forest department. 

The task of field work as well as coding and tabulation 
of primary and secondary information was efficiently CcM'ried 
out by Shri B.S. Koranga, Ehri Arun Kuksal and Chri Vimal 
Kumar pathak. it was through their hard work that the study 
could bvO conducted smoothly. Finally we wish to thank Eliri 
Manoharan K. for handling the typing work very efficiently. 

^ , h. \ josHX ■ 

' ' . , P.N. PAMDE- 

Giri institute cfDovelopnent Studios 
Lucknow 
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CHAPTER I 


Significance and objective of the Study 

Forests ar? a very important natural resource in any country 
and play a very significant role in the process of aconomic 
development. in a country like India forests have also held an 
important position even from the spiritual point of view since a 
number of saints have coma out with famous philosophical works 
after years of meditation in the forests. The benefits which we 
receive from forests xaay be classified into two broad categories s 

(a) direct economic banetits? and 

(b) indirect cco- system improvement. 

Direct Economic Benefits 

Within this broad category there are a number of benefits 
such as ; 

( i ) Energy Source 

Forests are an important ronrswable source of energy. Energy 
is needed for various purposes such as industries and for non- 
commercial purposes by both rural and urban masses. in a country 
like India energy sources have a very wide range. On one hand we 
have the primitive sources such as dung cakes, agricultural waste 
and firesfiTOod. And v^hon we think of the most advanced sources we 
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have; in mind nuclear and solar energy both of which aro being used 
although to a lower degroe. However, even today firewood 
continues to be a major source of non-commercial fuel despite the 
fact that a substantial quantity of energy is produced by thermal 
and hydro- el 'ictric plants, lignite and oil. The National 
commission on Agriculture (I97<i) had estimated that the demand of 
firewood would rise from 175 million m^ (in 1975) to 202 million 
by 2000 AJD. This ample proof of the significance of forests as 
a source of encirgy in India. 

(ii) Employment Generation 

Forests offer wide scope for employment generation since 
there are a number of forest based industries. These industries 
may be set up in an urban or rural areas. Whnrevor they are 
located they offer opportunities ‘for providing gainful employment. 
The lavoi of shill may vary from industry to industry so that 
these industries may provide jobs of shilled, semi-shilled or oven 
unskilled nature. 

( iii) Development of Cottage and Smal l industries 

A wide range of small scale and cottage industries such as 
bidi industry, rosin tapping industry, roaring silk worms, lac, 
match splints, toys, tools handles, rope making, mat making, oil 
axtr act ion from forest seeds, ate . can bo oasily d a volopqd around 
-fiorost :aroash • i' i 1 


Not only do forasts provide raw materials for tho dovclopmont 
of small seals and cottage industries but they also provide the 
basic inputs for various other industries as well such as paper 
industry, plywood industry, match industry, furniture, packing 
cases, tool handles, sports goods etc. They also provide wood for 
building the bodies of lorries and carts. Besides this, for yeans 
they have also catered to a very crucial need of the railways as 
well in the form of sleepers. 

( v) Development of Tourism 

Forests arc the natural habitat of various wild life. in 
order to prveserve them the government converts certain areas' into 
wild life sanctuaries.. Those sanctuaries form centres of tourist 
attraction and, if proparly developed, can play a vital rolo in 
the development of tourism. . 

(vi) From the human beings point of view the forests provide him 
v/ith num.erous things which he uses in his day to day life. 'To 
name only a few ar.3 furniture, paper, p.encil, energy, h-erbs, et-e . 

(vii) since forests provid'.; so many products it is quite obvious 
that they ar.e a very important source of revenue to the 
government. 

These then are some of the tangible economic benefits that 
forests offer us. Besides these forests also confer a number of 
other benefits which may not be easy to quantify but 'ivhich play a 
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vary vital rolo in affecting tha quality of life. A few such 
benafits are being indicat ad bclows 

(a) Amalioration of Climata 

Forests help in the* amelioration of climate by influencing 
tempera turo, rainfall, humidity and wind. Forest cover enables 
tornporatura - both air and soil - to become more equitable as 
compared to the open air. During the day forest cover restricts 
the temparature while at night it prevents loss of heat. Forests 
likewise also affect the rainfall. Although there is a clisputa 
regarding the ability of forests to incroasa rainfall, but thora 
is absolutely no doubt about the fact that forests do exercise 
considerable influence in increasing the number of rainy days at 
least over a limited region. By drawing up water from inside the 
earth and transpiring it in the atmosphere forests hav3 a 
favourable affect on humidity. And finally, forosts help in 
reducing wind velocity considerably. in this way they protect 
orchards and put a check on. wind erosion. 

(b) Conser vation of Moisture 

It hets already been indicated that at Ireast over limited 
regions forests can affect the distribution of rainfall, over and 
above this role which threy play forests • also control the proper 
utilization of rainwater since they control its excessive rurn off 
and ■force most of it to infiltrate into the so il 
therefore, act- like dams to .store water.' .This water 
releasod-"fehen : needed aftarwards-.. ’ ■ ' -t: 
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( c ) Soil Conservatio n 

Ev.;rY year thousands of tons of top soil in India is wnshad 
down during the rainy season or blown away by winds. Tho top 13 
oentiraetros of the soil is very valuable and noads to be 
protected. m this context forests play a vary crucial role in 
soil conservation at three levels; 

( i) At the canopy level - At the canopy lovel the forest canopy 
pr-events rain-drop erosion; 

< ii) At the ground level forests regulate rainwater run-off by 
absorbing it in the humous and the traas and shrubs croato 
physical obstruction to the running water thereby checking 
erosion; and, 

(iii) Within the ground the roots of trees and shrubs holds the 
soil firmly thereby preventing loss of top soil. 

{d) Floo d Control 

Forests control floods to a consid arable extant as they 
prevent excessive run-off on the one hand, and siltation of river 
beds on the other hand. 

(e) improvemont of the Agro-Fco Systems 

EOrests interspersed in cultivated areas create conditions of 
diversity in t.hc agro- aco system and so help in the ostviblishmrant 
of hatural food chains resulting in biological control of insects 
and ^'Othar pests which destroy agricultural crops 


( f ) Control of Environmental pollution 

populition of India has incraasing at a fairly fast paco 

ovor tho last four dacadas. This aven incrsasing population gives 
rise to an increasing trend of pollution through increased .carbon 
dioxidQj carbon nonoxide, sulphur dioxide, nitrogen oxides, dust, 
smohe and'noisv;, etc. Forests are the most effective and best 
natural pollutant sinks. Tncir .-ability to perform this crucial 
function, however, depends on the forost area on one hand and the 
composition and condition of forests on the other. 

It is, therefore, very clear that the indirect benefits v;hich 
v/3 derivo from forests are various and very crucial if the quality 
of life is to bs maintained. This role of the forests could be 
directly affected in a negative way if forests aro allov/ed to bo 
cut down indiscriminately. in fact this has boon one of the 
noglectod issues till quite late despite the fact that the 
significanco of forests had b -en recognised and felt for a vary 
long time. 

Although man had all along been aware of the significance of 
forests, yet he did not give due consideration to the importance 
of for:3st conservation. This , has also been true in th..o case of 
the forests in the hill region of Uttar Pradesh .ind has led to 
indi sc r irn ina to f e 1 1 ing of t.r.ess with all the a'ttendent 
consoquGneas . As a consequance -areas which wore once fulT of rich 
forests have become barr.en , and the : very environment : is , yin; : 

:T,h:G:;e-:b.a rgo: d'e f or es t ab-io n '.ha s be.®n v,c;:aus;h:d::::,byy:;;^^a 

-activi.ties^ 'sueh as 'mining, constructioh:ap.b::biM^:®*feiKfelilfli:ttf®*SAb^^^^^^^ 
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purposes, clearing of forests for agriculture and for meeting fuel 
requirements. However, in recant years, increasing importance is 
being attachod to forest conservation since this ‘ de struction of 
our forest wealth has led to various probloms which call for 
immediate attention. 

The main obj actives of for est managemant in th-e hills are 
briefly outlined below; 

(a) TO chock the process of environmental degradation and provide 
suitable programmes through which the vegatat ional cover 
already destroyed can be conpansated in the shortest possible 
time period; 

( b) To meat the fodder, fuel and timber requirements of the local 
population; 

■{ c) TO meet tho industrial noods of the different forest based 
industri..-s not only locatid within the hill region but also 
outside it; 

(d) TO cre'ti aiditional employment opportunities by setting up 
more forest based industrial units; 

( e) To increase the productivity of forests through the 
introduction of high industrial and commercial value species 
instead of the native species having a relatively low value 

upsetting the ecological bp lance; and , 

( f) To implement schemes of ecological reconstruction such as 
-^soil conservation^ alforestatipn ; and \;forast:;:'ppotf;c|^i|3||l;:life 
■ ;: wlth> the active co~oparabipn:-o^l;:;|;||||.|i|i^^il^ 
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poiic;y roqui r.'imants to achiavo tbasa objoctivas ore 
contradictory ind of ton tend to conflict with each other 
iispocially if they arc to ba rcalisod s iinul tanaou sly . For 
example, if we need to check ecological degradation an immediate 
ban needs to bo placod on foiling of trees in the forests. 
Howaver, if the objective of moking available fuel, fodder and 
timber is to be fulfilled then paople have to be given tha froedon 
to cut trees. Moreover, soma of these objectives are not 
realisable even individually within the given socio-economic 
structure of the hill economy. For axampla, the demand of fuel 
wood, fodder and timber for local consumption and for industrial 
use is so high in Uttar pradesh that the U.P. Himalayas are being 
deforested at a rate which exceeds their regeneration capacity as 
shown by S.L. Shah in his report "Ecological Degradation and 
Future of Agriculture in Himalayas*', ( In dian jo urnal of 
Agriculture Economi cs, Vol .XXXVIII, March, 1932). Consequently 
forest capital has been decreasing steadily year after year. 

Even from the point of vie%v of fodder raquiromont the 
prospects of the revival of forests are none too 'good. The cattle 
population of the hills in 1973 stood at 33.77 lakhs, and was, 
growing at an exponential rate of 1.3 per cent per annum. The 
report by £.L. Shah (already mentioned above) clearly indicates 
that even under ideal conditions the demand for fodder will far 
exceed supply' thereby loading to conditions of perpetuai 
shortages . ' ■ , h: ^ h r o 
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hik-iv-fise , hanan population of tho hill districts of Kumaun 
and Garhwal was estiinatod at 45.35 lakhs in the Cans us of 1931. 
By the 1991 Cansus these figures stood at 53.74 lakhs. These hill 
districts are heavily dependent on forests for survival of their 
iconomy and social life. Despite the fact that forest 
conservation is essential not only for the well-being of the 
people of the hills but also of the plains, yet consid arable 
deforestation has already . taken place and has adversely af fected 
both the soil and the climate. 

The forest question, relating to economic use -of tbs forest 
resources is not an issue which can, or should, bo seen in 
isolation, in fact its solution lies within the general fratnework 
of economic and social reconstruction of the hill region. The 
planning process has so far failed to attain its goal. ono finds 
that pi .inning in the hills began in tho form of unconnected and 
mutually interfering development schemes. Each department was 
merely content at achieving partial solutions through a s.it of 
unsynchronised schemes without taking into account the linkages 
with the aconomic process. Moreover, it was also observed that e 
number of sca.:'m.33, which were not very successful, were even 
repeated. 

• Any scheme of socio-economic dovolopment , where forest 
planning is an integrated part must, therefore, try and find 
solutions to th.; problem of environmental degradation, eraployment 
generation, rising industirai demand for the different forest 
::produGts etc • ' ■ ■ y \ 


Qbjoc tivas of tha stu dy 

It is in this context thnt tho Giri Institute of Developnaent 
Studies^ Lucknow dicided to undertake a short study to try and 
analyse the forest policy and its impact on the people of tho hill 
region. The study was conducted with the following broad 
objectives s 

(i) to study the forest policy of the government in its 
historical perspective^ 

( ii) to study and analyse the forest policy which is currently 
being followed? 

(iii) to analyse the problems faced by the rural population 
residing in the hill areas -as a consequonce of the ongoing 
forest policy with respect to procurement of fuelwoodj 
timber, fodder, etc., and, 

( iv) to suggest suitable changes v^ich can bo brought about in the 
forest policy so as to meet the needs of the rural folk 
without d c V i at ing , f r om the all important objective of 

'maintaining the ecological balance of the hill region since 
ecological balance is crucial from the national view point. 

Me thodology anc Data Sasa of the Study 

Study is based on secondary information as-; 
primary, information. Data regarding area under forests etc. weiho 
;pol iecf.:ed;: -^r om- : the Forest Of f ic e ; ’ located,; in -;,;iiucknesW:,K;i;Fi'thp 
and- Niinital. The' study is based on primary inform.ation collected 
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from district pithorag-irh . Since it was a short study v/e ■ salc?ctcd 
two villages .of pithoragarh. one village had -a reserved ferost 
and the- ot nor had i panchayat Forest. This was done in order to 
try and find the distinct problems faced by people in tho 
different catogorics of forests . A totil sample of housodiolds 
was selected from the tv/o villages. 

For the literature related to tho forest policy we conaultod 
the library of tho Forest Department, The Giri institut.: library 
and other published material. 

In addition to this we also had discussions with the forest 
officials at pithoragarh and at Lucknow. Besides this we also had 
a discussion with Shri K.B. Srivastava, retired Chief conservator 
of Forests U.P. and ho provided some very useful insight into the 
evolution of forest policy as well as on the problems which the 
forest department faces in carrying out its task of forest 
m.anag..iment along with th-e types of problems whicia the local 
population of the hill region has to f .ace . 


CHA.PTER II 


For o3t Policy in its Historical perspective 

Tiis forv2st policy do^is with social "and economic ispccts of 
ferosts and covers a vary broad range. -On the one hand it nas to 
give due consideration for the users and so has . to logislaro 
accordingly kseping in mind thsir intarasts. On the other hand it 
has to antor tha field of silviculture whore the focus is on 
growing those foi'ost crops in the most economical w-ay wniph -arv.: 
best suited to tlio . intarost of the forest policy. Foresrry is 
basically diffaront from agriculture since troes take a long time 
to mature and so they have to bo cared for over long periods cf 
timo. Thus the state must lay down a policy to secure, in 
porp-etuity, the demands made on the forests in the interest of 
the community as a whole.. The policy should be such as to provide 
for stability in forest financa and aim at sacuring the highest 
degree, of unifermity possible. 

Sine.:- times immemorial .m.an* s struggle for exist once has been 
his struggle to recl.,iim forests for cultivation. Thus one. of the 
urgent need.s of policy is to strike .a balance b-etv 7 oen land under 
forestry .and cultiv.ation in keeping .with t.'ae long-~to:rm, interests 
of the national economy. 

There WB.S; a time with items like steel, cement .and coel *..>re 
not known in India. Thus timber, particularly teak was in .darnard 
for all purposGs. Forests; ware heavily exploited by tr.aders and 
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the methods of extraction caiploycd were , highly wostsly. Besides 
this,, even forest fires were a very, cotimon phonamonon. One of the 
first stops taken by the govornmant was to daclaro took as a 
reserved tree and rho first tank plantation was begun in 1342 at 
Milcimbur in, Madras . Soon after that a survey was conducted with 
the aim of damarcating the more valuable forosts. However, 
offoctivo forast raanagament based on sound scientific forest 
managefnant could be put into affect only after trained forest 
officials were available. The work of building up the for .^st 
estate coiamencod around 1355 and this includ.ed establishment of 
protective measuros, preparation of v/orking plans, study -^nd 
application of silviculture, building of roads and the beginnings 
of research. 

The year 1.366 also witnessed the passing of the indi.an Forest 
Act. Tne act was later revised in 1378 and 1327. The Forest Act 
defined the legei status of forests and laid down the- procedure 
for the reservation of forests. The aim of the net v/as to attain, 
ferost managomont on the standards .obt-ained in ite stern Europe. To 
achieve this objective it w.is felt that three important principles 
ha.d to be followed. 


. (1) that research was, v..3ry crucial if progress was to bo 
'.-achieved-? \ 

( ii) that proper working plans were to be preparod if for-asts were 
to be managed properly; and,.- o ^ 

{ iii) that forests should be managed in such a mannor whic,h ensure 
:;hu3tainad"^^^ yield .h ; [ ^ 
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This sound reasoning led to vary favourabio results. There 
was high officioncy in rGsaarch and application of silviculturo 
practio'is. over hO par cant fer-asts ware under working plans and 
adaquata. attention was paid on the training of forest officials of 
difforant cadres. The For as t school, now known as thra Forest 
Rasoarch institute, Dahi*adun, was inaugurated in the year 137^ 
under the aegis of the Survey of India. 

in 1394, th 2 government of India mido a pronouncoment on 
f crest policy in their rosolution contained in circular N0.22F and 
set out’ five important principles s 

(a) that the retention of sufficient forests to prosorva tho 
cliinatic and physical conditions of the country come before 
anything else; 

( b) that the need for securing sufficient forests for the general 
well-being cf tho people comes 'second in Importance; 

(c) that cu Itivat ion comes before forestry, but it must b-e 
genuinciiy permiaG-nt cultivation and must not reduce forest 
lands below the minimuti roguirements of the country? 

(d) that the satisfaction ef the wants of the rural and local 
V,, frae or at concessional pr ic-os comes b’efore 

rovonue? and, 

{ ej that - after all .the , above have been satisfied, revenuh^^ s^^^^^ 
e he;' roaiised to :thG9 fullest 'possible extant 
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We, therefore, notice that this pronouncement v;as an 
excellent docuirient as it was compact yet ail encompassing. The 
terminology ecological balance may not have been in vogue than but 
the policy xnalcars adequately stressed on it by mentioning that 
forests be retained to preserve tha climatic and physical 
conditions of the country and . that this aspect was accorded top 
priority. The masterminds gave due importance to forests by 
laying down a minimum forest area. Thus they had a deep insight 
into the land use principle as well. in addition to this even the 
v/elfare aspect was given due weightaga by mentioning that tha weint 
of the local population be satisfied either free or at 
concessional rates. Although revenue aspect was duly considered, 
yet it was to follow only after the other mors important 
objectives had bean achieved. 

This circular also classified forests on tha basis of chess 
principles. The classification also included the grazing value- of 
forests. However, in actual practice the classification was more 
of academic value. The pronouncement also stated that state 
forests are inanaged solely for public benefit and that tsis 
principle of the graatast good of tha greatest number should 
prevail. All provincial go vermTients accepted these principles and 
it was laft to tham to interpret them in terms of more detailed 
policy, dapending on local conditions. 

' During the initial ; . stages of forest; manag amah ttnot-p^^ 
peopl-3 were aware of the many-sided value of forests nor did they 
realise that forests were a national asset. By and . large people 
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felt that forests were more than adequate for the needs of the 
country except for a few hardvxsod species. This was so since not 
many had hnowledga of the economic conditions and requirement. 
Thus 50 o clsar cut forest policy was evolved by local 
administration. 

The forest officers made very praiseworthy efforts in trying 
to make a satisfactory compromise between the conflicting 
requirements of the local people and forest conservation, needs. 
They also prepared well chalked out working plans. However, many 
a times sound tenets of forest conservation ware sidelined for 
public interest. Thus one of the chief evils of a lack of clear 
cut policy was that whenever the forest officials tried to give a 
practical effect to the policy they v/ere viewed with .nostility and 
suspicion by the people. Had there bean a ■ sound forest policy 
■imch more could have been achisved. 

The forest policy initially was ' intended to bo applied only 
to state forests and the privately owned forests, whose extont was 
not even properly known, remained outside its p-erview. in the 
hill areas the concept of conserving forests was generaliy 
incanpatibla -with subsistence farming so people were opposed to 
the idea of reservation of forests which they traditionally looked 
upon as their own and in large areas people had already been 
enjoying various rights. .?^fter tha delimitatio.n of reserves, 
other classes of forests such as protactad forests, uncl'issified 
forests, undemarkatad forests and unro servos were also constitut.ed 
with the primary function of meeting local roquirvemonts and they 
; constituted 'con siderablc : portion 'of vPhe;:^ 
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the govornm-^nt. . Rulas w3re laid down to regulate tho cutting of 
trees but they failed to prevent the over- util ization of these 
forests. NO genuine assessment was raada of the local requiremants 
since it was probably felt that these forests along with privately 
o^vned ones ware sufficient to fulfil the demands . The basic fact 
wiiich was overlooked was , that not only the valuable timber forests 
but all the forests from which sustained yield of produce .is 
required, must, be allov/ed to regenerated naturally or be 
regenerated. possibly this aspect too could have been taken, cara 
of if the governmient of India, while laying dovm its policy, had 
given instruction to the provincial govarnm.e.at s to assess the 
existing conditions. hs a consequence of this shortcoming there 
was a steady daplGtion of the growing stock of all classes of 
forests which were set aside for catering to local needs and .as a 
result the pressure on the reserves increased. Although th .2 
government of’ indi-a kept pointing to ■the need of establishing fuel 
and fodder rosarves very little was done in this direction. The 
result was that those provinces which adhered to the policy had 
good re.sults ■/hil.e in those provinces where the policy was not 
taken seriously one witnessed deterioration, if not d.e struction of 


forests. 

Ev.jn the. gr.asing problem wcis not solved .and .ixeessive grazing 
posed a major -ob.stacle to the r eg on ar at ion of forost.s . 


- It 
forest: 
insuffi; 


is , ther e for’e , c.laar that da spite the fact that 'a ■ valuable 
estate': had bean built ■ the; forest, policy. .•;wha,,;;v;;gbhbb^^^ 
iaiitiy ' : objective and was ' not suf f.ia;iphtd;yj;:;:;’|fii;v;ej 
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riilitios of th-j tirn-j. it should h-ivo bon approached on ?.n all- 
India basis rather than left to fha individual provinca s- 


Kvcping in. view those ■ various facts ^^r . .\.'P.P. Hamilton in 

his note pr,.pc,r.„d for fho Ministry of "Agriculture pointed out that 
forests arj aconoraically one, although divided by political or 
geographical boundaries. They arc a national asset hold in trust 
for t h 0 - p .2 o p 1 o and s h o u 1 d , ■ t h o r a fora, b o m a n i g a d thro u g h a 
national policy. Although the past policy itself was sound in 

principle, it was given limited application. In his view tho 

fore-St policy must look .after the economic as well as tli.": social 
nspe'-cts of forests, that it must legislate for financial st.abiiity 
and continuity of -action since forest crops take a long time to 

mature. For all this a well trained and cont.:.nded staff is 

requir ,-d in adequo.t .2 iiumbors . Equally important is the no^d to 
educate peopl:; prop:;rly so th.at they arc fully aware of the 
signif icance of 'the forestc. and tho need for their conservation. 


■ In 1944 eir Herbert Howard wrote a note on pa.st War Forest 
policy for India wherein he too pointed out that although the 
princxplca of the Foreest policy of 1H;)4 were cxcclle'nt, the 
classes of f erect policy wer _ not exclusive and had nothing to do 
with the legal classification under the Act o.f resirv id, village 
and protected forests. it wc-nt on to say that the four- fold 
c lassif icatioh of forests - protection, timber, .minor forests and 
pastures is not exclusive since- some forests may fall 
classes .. i Horeovor, the -for-est policy does not montdoha^ 
prdnc:ip-le-Qf; The .principle of sustained yi-.cld is 

requirod-; because;' : ^ ' 
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( :i) a stab la -industry can not ba ostablisbcd with axcc-ssi v::. 
f luc tuitions j 

( b) such. a. larg.3 nu'^nbar of psoplu are diractly or indirectly 
dep-ndrat- on for'asts for thviir livelihood that fluctuations 
v/oaid adVvirsaly affect fhoir social conditions,” and, 

( c) the goy ^_.rnm^nt budgets neceasitata approximat oly equal 
rav*'mue = 

The policy also docs not proscrib-e the minhaura forest ar<eo 
which is nec-essary for the well being of the country, 

in 1940-41 forests occupied only 14 p-sr cent of the total 


■*\r3 

a and of this only 9, 

'3 r 

cent were 

class 

ed -as maintain 'ible 

.At 3 

■’g-'alnst this the area 

uad‘.j 

r forests i-ti this 

Europea,n countria 

W-iS 

around ,2.5 ■D''";r cen't. 

T.hus 

the forest 

ar j'a ' 

for India should b 


around 20-2 5 per cent and this must bo properly distributed over 
th'O provinces , 

, eooj of th-a methods suggested for increasing the forest area 
war s , 

(a) by bringing more -gov-errimerit wastolanus under forests? 

( b) by bringing mor e privcite area under forests? and, 

(c) by -exercising legal control ■over ■private forests , 

: The- piano of for'C-st xnanag.erricnt received i set b'cek as a 
result of wax fell icvgs. prior to -tha war tat position of rosorved 
for^estb ■■was f-avourabie . Uorking: plans l-tgis le- t.'ed for, o^efi^odic 
stock ,t. 'iking and, although fore-sts wtre not fully 'produotivo, they 
had progressed as ii^cfxiy a.s could .b'C oxpactod over the 30 y^ars 
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sinc^'; tho forast department had taken over a deplotad and often. 
ru.ined for--st estate. B-fore tho war all of the rioro valu'ible 
forests had baa,n covared by ad-equate and up-to-date working pl:m3 . 

.?>lt.hou.gh war fellings -were .considerable, svoa thea these had 
not hurt the climatic and physical functions of the raserve 
forests.. HOvee'./:ir, they had c.riticaily upset the working plans 
position and called for a rapid revision of most working pl-^ens 
after the war. Maximum felling- had tak.en place in the Unit-ed 
provinces. Pun jib, ,Ca.atr-al provinces, Bombay .and Medras . 

Fore-stry is a sector wiiich involvos very heavy investment and 
t.he investment has a ..long gest.ation period. Tr.ec» may take 
iny thing fro-Ti 50-130 years to mature and so it is not possible for 
individuals to gc in for such types of investments. Thus ideally 
tho governmont should- take ov.er all tha forasts -as protection 
forests s-o -as to make lap the minimum ostim.ated forest noads. But 
tlii-B could inter f:er:e v/itir the, rights of t.he individual- owners . In 
such \ c.aoe - priv.':-.tuiy oy/ned for ests should be subjected to certain 
fonas of -government control k.e. 2 ping in view the minjuaum .erea und^r 
for-,;-3t-s . 

Th..; .mr-ia difficulty in fulfilling th-e iogit.im.";.t..e d-emeinds 


of th-e o,r-diaary 

■ village -c 

ons ume rs who , 

a t pr c- s o n t , ,si a \ 

/a no forest 

land no ir them 

to fulfil 

their wumts . 

Those p-ooplo 

can not g.et 

suff iai':..ric ■ fore 

«t produce 

fo.r even the. 

ir im.ini'aum noeds 

ind covrfuiig 

wh ich . is used 

as fuel . 

Cowdurig is 

u s s d , e X G c- 3 s i v : 

'.iy --'io fuel 


although a' aiUGia bet tar use of .it is as m-anura . 
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It was vvith this background that Sir Harbart Howard suggest ad 
that thara ought to bo groator control ovar the privatoly ov/nad 
forests . Sonfi.i of the suggestions of fared in the paper woros 

(a) that prov„-.ntion of mero destruction of forests v/ithout any 

good managciia 3 nt particularly in the case of protection 
forests was inadequate. So stress should bo laid on proper 
forest ir.~, nag oment; 

( b) there should be effectivt policios to prevent the practice of 
trading in woodlands; 

(c) regeneration of felled aroas within a specif led tine should 
be nri'idc comp uls-ary? 

(d) there should be compulsary manage-nant on the method of 
sustained yield; 

( o) there should be restriction on the rotation of felled trees ; 

and , ' • . 

( f ) there should bo proper control over tho actual silvicultural 
operations. 

We, therefore, observe th:at . the history of for-est policy in 
India dates back to the British period. Fcientific forast 
management in India owes its incoption to Dr, Brandis who was 
engaged by the Government cf. India 'in 1SS6 . Ho was appointed tho 
first inspector-Generai of forests in 1864 and the. first Forest 
Act was pcissed in 1365 . This was later replaced by the more 
elaborate provisions of Act VII, 1873 . and Act XVI of 1927 
tho foundations of the existing forest policy which governs the 
:m':anageinent vof forests 'in • indi'a wix:! la/id-; 

Dr :,yociGker astfossbd. fhe neod^;. to formuda;t:a|ial:;ii>|lftiil 
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this wis duly d;iclarz-d on October 19, 1394 through thi GovorniDGnt 
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significanc;-; of forasts v/as fully raalisod not only from tho point' 
of viov; of cons '..‘ri^ntion of moisturo, provontion of erosion, ind 


incroiso in roinfcll but also from the point of viow-of 
dsvolopmont of agr icu Itu r o , industry and communicn tions . The 
world 'war lad to the hoivy doplotion of forests to onsuro war 
supplies. Til 'i post ViTor schom.,-3 of r '^construction i'nvolvcd 
industrl il O'lfp insion, rivir valley projects, ol jctricity schomos 
iiid th ' d i v'-lopmant oj; caruTiunic-ations All these again kept up 
the r::'i„',i,rtio33 pr issuro on forests . The ^imargence of free indie, 
brought about rh'volationary changes in the politicil fi-, 2 id as 
v/oll. In 'V" i ..H-v o £ t h e 3 facts it -v-zhs hS3e,nti"\l to urg'int'lY 
reformulate the national' fo'cest .policy, to suit, t-ho eh an g ■ad 
cirGumst.anc..:;3 . . . : 


^ n.ew ap'p roach to tha n.ational forest 'policy was inxti-’it-id 
by ' Shri K. M » Munshi , whoy on assuming o.ffico 'hs 'th '; Minister of 
Food and ,Ag.ricultur'a in the, 'Union GQV..ernm.2nt reminded ^v-aryen't 
that the for..;sts aaserved immediata attention. 'The new approach 
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was not only dafinod but activa stops t/er:; also talcon in oursuanca 


of it 


:fhilo spo'il'cirig on. tho occasion of tlic first van mnnotsava in 
juna iiSO ha dr iw ntt-antion to tho significanca of cur forests in 
the backdrop of our cultur.ol ‘horit.igc by citinq the aximplas of 
th-a various Ash riniS f and Ta pova ns . He also pointed out th.at wc 
have been ungrat.afui tc our heritage ns we are cutting down tre.as 
without pl-mting iny. The v an enoli o tsava vivokad gr;rat r .;:3pon30 and 
'ibout 4 crore trees warv; piant-ad. .An aquoal nuuber was planted 
during th.i m ahot sa va in l:).5l . 

Shri K.Mo Munshi .also emphasized the in'timitc conna,ctioii 
between the v .a n .m a. ho t s a v o. .and the Grow More Food Compaigri by 
pointing out that forests are not a m.ere hand3n.aid of .agriculture 
since forests .are an. inexhaustible reserve for providing 
subsistence to millions of people. "Trees mean w.at.er, water maaao 

s life He poi.ntod out that if firel treac 

are in •a.'i .jquo.t .i supply then people will not have tc us a covvdung as 

le cowdung Cran b.j utilized as m.anure t?a..'r.aby 
ts of fc.rtilisers and save precious : foreign 
;.r;:;fore, request id all state governments by law 
orders to see that ail w:aat'.el mds unfit for 
cultivation, -ire planted with quick gr.owing fuel tre,;3.. 

The C jutral .Advisory Board of ■ Forest utiliz.ation 
racGnstitated to s.iGUr.e. liaison betwc.on rese.arch end industry. Pt 
the s.rne time tho .Forest B,esoarch institute, Dehraiun was .aiss 
r.eorg~i.ai s.jd . 
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T_h.a Bo^rd of Porcjstry ot the ra in i s t o r .i a 1 level v; a s 
constituted so as. to integrate the Forest policy in orde-r to coma 
up with a National Forest po'licy. it was felt that while the 
concepts underlying the existing policy still hold good ^ the need 
has arisen fer re~ roientation of the f crest policy in the light of 
changes which have taken place since it was- enunciated. 

The National Forest policy was announced on Nay 12, 1932 .\nd 

it was stated that the policy is formulated on the basis of six 
paramount needs of the country, naituelys 

(a) the need for evolving a system of balanced and complement a. ry 
land usOf under which each typo of land is allotted to that 
form of use under v/hich it would produce most and diteriorato 
least; 

(b) the need for checkings 

(i) denudation in mountancous regions, on hvieich depends 
the perennial v/at-er supply of -the river system waoBe 
basins constitute the fertil-e core >;>f the country; 

(ii) th-e a rosio/i progressing apace along the treeless banks 
of tile grocit rivers loading to ravine formation, and 
on vast stretches of undulating wastelands depriving 

, the adjoining fi-elds of their fertility; 

(iii) the invasion of soa- sands on coastal tracts, and th a 
shifting of sand-dunes, more particularly in Eajputani 
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( c) the lined ior establishing treclands, wharoevor possibie ,. for 
tiic cti-neiioration of physical and cliitiatic conditions 

. prosnotiiig tne general well-being of tlia peopla; 

(d) the- need for ensuring - progressively i,ncreasing supplies of 
gracing, small v/ood for agr icultural impl ’ments , and in 
particu-Iar oi firewood to release the cattleduiig for manure 
to step up food production^ 

( e) the need for sustained supply of tirabar and other forest 

produce required for defence, comTi unicat ions and industry? 
and , ■ , ■ 

( f) the need for the realisation of the maximum annual revanuc in 
parpetuity consistant with the fulfilment of the ncads 
enutiarated above . 

Th'ise nesds indicate the functions forests are to fulfil and 
provide the f undamantal basis of the . policy govarniug their 
future. It .nay bO’ noted that the earlier forest policy had 
clearly stated that “the satisfaction of the wants of the rural 
and local population free , or at concesEionai - r-o.tes comec before 
revenue" . T.h.is raspect v;as not no longer a part of the new policy. 

■ The. forests in India whether state or privately owned, were to 
ba class fed. as follows? 

(a) protection forests “ those forests which must be pr-'s.'irv.ec! or 
.. ersatad :for physical and .climatic considerations 
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(b) Rational forests •- those forests whch have to be maintained 
and managed to meet tbs needs of defence, cbmmunica tons , 
industry and other general purposes of pubic impvortancej 

( c) village forests - those which nave to be maintained to 
pro ^;'ide firewood to relaasa cowdung for manure and to yield 
small timber for agricultural implements and other forest 
pij^Qduca for local reguxrements , and to provxide gra^j-ng rox 
cattle? and 


(d) Tree- lands ~ those areas which though outside the scops of 
ordinary forest management are essential for the amslioraton 
of the pnysical conditions of the country. 

It must be pointed out that these classifications are 
illustrative and not mutucilly exclusive. Every forest, in fact, 
performs more than one function and has, therefore, to be so 
managed so as to achieve highest efficiency in respect to the 
chief functiion assigned to it. The functional c lassification vrao 
deem id desirable to focus attention on the kind and object of 
management necesoary in each case . Every sizeable forest, 
whatever be its composition, location, or category, serves both a 
protective and productive purpose and in its utility may be of 
local , regional or national significance. And since forests aro 
of great national significance they should bo administered from 
the point of vib\w of nationoal wall-being irrospoctiva of their 


f unct ions and owno rship . 
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T'ho policy resolution 'want on to add that two considerations, 
althougn plausible at first sight, should not bo given undua 
weightage but should be coiabatad. These beings 

(a) Clairas of neighbouring com;Tiianit ies - villagers living in 
close proximity of forests will naturally make greater use of 
its products for the satisfaction of their v;ants. But such 
use should not bo permitted at the cost of national interest. 
The scientfic conservation of a forest inevitably involves 
the regulaton of rights and the restriction of privilagcs of 
users, depandiag upon the value and hnportanco of the forest, 
however irksome such rastraint may ba to the neighbouring 
areas. Thus the neads of the local population must be met to 
a reasonable extent but the national intor'est should not be 
sacrficid. 

(b) Relinguishmont of forest land for agricultural purposes ~ tho 
indiscrirainate extension of agriculture at the cost of 
destruction of forests has not only deprived the local 
population of fuel and timber, but have also strippred the 
land of its natural defencas against dust-storms, hot 
dessicating winds, and erosion. The old policy, wheh 
envisaged the relinquishment subject to certain safeguards 
honoured only in thoir broach, of , even valuable forest land 
for permanent cultivation. This lad to deterioration of 
physical conditions and so naads to be given up. 

Tha corract solution of the land problam lies- in evolving a 
system of balanced and corapl ament ary land use, under which each 
type of land is allottad to that partcular use mider which it will 


produce most and deteriorate least. It was realised that the 
proportion of land to be kept permanently under forests would vary 
according to different regions . It was felt that the country as a 
whole should maintain one- third of its land arsa under forests. 
As an insurance against den uni at ion around 60 per cent of the land 
should be kept under forests for their protective functions in the 
Himalayas, Deccan and other mountaaeous tracts liable to erosion. 
The percentage for the area, of the plains was fixed at ,20 per 
cant, m view of the pr-essuros of agriculture it was felt that 
extension of tree lands should be concontrab.;d on river banks and 
other convenient places not suitable to agriculture , Localities 
deficient in forests wore expected to undertake afforestation of 
marginal lands and eroded river and village wastelands. in case 
the, forest area -exceeded the laid down proportions, they were not 
to be sacrificed, in order to maintan the overall aver-age the 
stcates better suited to tree growth should coTipcnsat-e for such 
states which are deficient from this angle. 

Grazing 

The national forest policy expressed the view that the 
controversial question of grazing in state forests calls for a 
clear definition of policy. Despite the fact that grazing is not 
compatible with scientific forestry it does take place ind this 
has to be accepted .as a hard fact. in certain circumstances 
moderate grazing does little harm, and may do an indirect good by 
reducing the risk of firs and in suspending regrossion 't a 
desirable stage. But grazing has to be regulated as re-gards the 


tims and place, as also the number of cattlo admitted. Thus 
the following factors should be kept in minds 


(a) Continuous grazing by large hards on the saii 


me area is 


destructive. Thus rotational grazing be introduced, 


{ b) Ciiaap forest grazing lias a demoralising eff ect and leads to 
the vicious spiral of rockless increase in the number of 
cattle, inadequate forest grazing, raduced quality of herds 
and furchar increase in tha numbers to offset the fall in 
quality. Thus free and indiscriminvate forest grazing is a 
disservice to cattle braoding. 

( c) Grazing should not be looked upon primarily as a source cf 


revenue 


But the simple and obvious way of regulating and 


controlling grazing can bo done through instituting a 
reasonable foe for the privilage of grazing. 

(d) NO grazing be allowed in rogonerat ion areas and young 
plantations during the period when seedlings need to 
ostablish properly or they will bo destroyed . 

(d) Grazing should bo at a rainimum in fho protection forests, 

( o) Thora should bo restriction on tha grazing of sheep and total 
exclusion of goats. The creation of special fodder reserves 

^ ^ ^ control is advised for this purposav 


a vievj to conserving forest rasourcas in perpetuity, the 
now forest policy roquiras scrupulous regard for sust •iixi;5d yield 
in the xnnrij.gomont of all' classss of forests. The fluctuations in 
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th,' annual out turn of forests upsets state budgets, industries 
ind other national antorprises. Thus all world-ng plans should aim 
at confining them within the narrov/est limits. . To achievo this 
each state should set up a permanent organization to do-il v^ith 
working plans and to conduct detailed survey of ivailable forest 
resources v/hich are a sine qua non for a sound forest management. 
The forest policy ilso laid stress on forest administration,, 
forest legislation, forest education and forest research. 

As the years passed by after the National Forest policy was 
amiouncod in 1952 there was an ever increasing demand on fuel and 
fodder and other forest produce. The forest department started 
finding it increasingly dfficult to maintain the desired level of 
security in the forest araas and as a result thare was steady 
depletion of forests which endangered the very crucial aspect of 
maintaining the ecological balance. This, therefore, called for 
further amendments in the forest policy and this v;as brought about 
in 1983, The main objectives are being briefly outlined belows 

(1) Maintenance of onviromnentai stability and the rastoration 

of .ecological ba lance. • . 

(2) TO protect th..a nhtion.al • heritage through tho presvirv ition of 
flora and fauna of the forests. 

(-3 ) To devise . ma-nns for the pr.3se::rvation of soil and wa ter' 
resources in order to gu.ard ngainst both floods and drought e . r 

( 4' ) : :: a To : chc eh the expans io n o f s and' dun e s in the : • de. sort ^ aorhah;^ 

V, Ragasthan a'nd; along, .coast'hl, '.hi'ghwaysvi:,' 
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(5) To rccl^^im t'ho inferior -’.nd uncultivabl.; land fhrough 
a f f c=roe-tation thereby increasing the forest area. 

(S) TO raaat the fuel, fodder, s.Tiall timber and other minor forest 
produce r aqui reman ts of the villaga population as woll as of 
tha tribal population, 

(7) TO incrt'ciso tha productivity of the forests in koaoing with 
the growing nitional raquiramonts , 

{3) TO incroa>so the officiant usa of forest products and to 
decrease the use of tiiiibur and fuel through incroasad supply 
of alternativas to timber and fuel, 

(9) SO as to achiova the above mentioned goals and to prasorve 
forests an extensive mass raovoinent through the active co- 
opor.ation of women is to bo launched. 

in order to achieve these objectivas the following aspects of 

forest inanagemont -ara ossentiels 

(a) Forest and forest land must be fully protected, and their 

productivity must be increased. The ax'ea devoid of forests, 
deserts and hilly slopes must b .2 provided with vegetation 
cover at .a. fast pace. - 

(b) The cutting down of fores t area so a s to con ver t i 

uso for the f ul f ilment of food grains 
roquir-injents of tha masses should bo absolutely discouraged. 
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( c) TiiG Nc-tionil parks should bo oxtendud so as to prosorvo the 

pnysicol diversity. . ■ ■ 

(d) TO oncouragfe: afforest ation near rural areas so that the needs 
of the rural po^oulation can be mot. in this way the 
prossuris on the* existing forests v/ill bo checkad and forest 
wealth will re<aiaiii preserved. 

(e) TO provide for the food and raoat and the eTaployment naods of 
the tribal population and those living near forests through 
protection of forests and by increasing the productivity of 
minor forest products. 

in order to attain those various goals it bocanes necessary 
to initiaita a number of programmes. programmes should be launched 
to grow fuel providing trees and fodder crops on wastolands, to 
develop trees along canals, railway tracks, highways, rivers and 
afforestation of lands which arc under state corporations lad 
autonomous organisations. To plant trees on gra m sab ha lands 
which hive not been put to other uses. There is also the need to 
moke amendments in the land laws. 

AS had bean in the c.'isa of the National Forest policy of 
1952, even the amended forest policy of I93g laid' stress on. 
factors such as people's rights, which wore to be mat through 
social forastry and incraasad productivity, on the Gonservation of 
wild life, the supply of forest products tO:::tha :various: 
based industries, development ; of forests through people's active 
co-operation, forf^st "aducation '•and'";rpse;arOh^pndeprp;b^|red 
'xn;. orde r:: :;t^o v moke ,:::fof;a:ofc 


3tat'2!ri.:iat aii 


sucn ta?: 


stre^^sed the: naed on devalopiag a oropar data base 
progratn:fri>";3 of forest development may be backed by 


jau'ite data and car.! 


out oa scientific lines. 


ta-ercror? 


a brief resume of the developments which 


have takca place in the forest policy of India starting from the 
British period and upto the amend ed . igational Forest policy of 
19:13. 


Forests and Forest policy in the’ Context of U.P. Hills 

Conflicts over forest claims v/ere very common in the. hills 
during' the British rule as they wera supposed to infuse .a spirit 
of dissent .against the British. The- history of forest 
administration during the British period in the hills may be 
divided into four period.s. 


(a) 1315 


137 3 - The British occupation of Kum'aun .and Garhvi?.al 


v;as in 1 


■'«hile 1373 was the year vJhen the F-or'est ?.,ct was 


passs'd . During this p.sriod .villaga bound.csri no w.ere 
d'emcrcatcd - within which each village exarciesd its rigiits of 
grazing, timber collecting and collecting fuolviOod. Thera 
was ho system of conS'ervancy and so th-a most valuable foraste 
W'Cre indiscriminately cut down by government contmc tors , 


1378. -^ 1393 - The boundaries of' diffcrbntv: forhsh/tph^^ 

'Almora, Nainital and Garhwal were demarcated and dec la read ao, 
"protectid;f forests 

Bhabh.ar r-egion at the ■JEopt^hdlls.'. thsy did not affacr. r.-.v;. 
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daily life of the ii.verag.e villager in the hills. It was 
actually towards tho end of 1393 when all wastelands were 
notified as protected forests and the .government adopted a 
policy of forest conservation. 

^ 1 334 - 1911 ~ In 1394 legislation was passed for t’nc; 

Tprcservation of deodar, cypress, Ghir, box, sal, shisham, tun 
end khair . Th:.' government issued further in struc t ion.s 

through which fhoi protected forests v/ore classified as 
‘closed civil forests' and 'open civil forests' . Tho-. 
District Magistrate 'was to look after the rights and 
concessiona of the villagers in the closed civil forests 
v/hile in the open civil forests villagers could axercisQ 
their rights without any interference. 

m 1910 the government held a mooting on forest 
managcmv3nt and a, new scttlcjcnent of forests commenced in ,1911. 
Forests were classified as s A Class those VAiiic'h wor.e 
primarily for the fulf ilment * o f tho requiremjnt of the local 
people and for sale of forest .produce. Those forests wore 
under the forest .department for prot action . B Class 
These forests w.;.5rfi maant for th-e preservation of fuel a.nd 
grass. T'hCJBe. again were under , the control of the: forest 
dcp,art.mont but the control s were , less severe . C Class 
These for. 2 sts wera on the remaining forsst land. These 
not under tho control of the forest d.apartment and so th i 
people had full rights regarding timber, fu&l and grazing. 
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(d) 1 911 -■ 194'-' “ During this phas^ the British policy was 

mainly to survey, examine and demarcate extensive- areas of 
t r ack 1 e s s f o r e s t s , populated only by wild -animals, to 
organise its protection against fire and other da.tTi'ige, to 
eaumorate its valuable trees and enlarge for their judicious 
exploitation, to record minutely, in conjunction with civil 
authorities, all existing rights and to wage a perpetual war 
against uncontrolled grazing, theft and indiscrimate felling 
by contractors. 

The paople of the hills relied mostly on the forests and 
forest produce. Prior to the schemas of forest managemant the 
people had absolute rights over them and so with the inception of 
scientific control and management the local people resented them 
as they felt that their rights were being encroached unon . 
Moreover, no information was sought into the roquiraments of 
different villages bafore launching ’ the fbriist policy and little 
compensation v/as awarded to triose claimants whose rights were 
disregarded. The firs':, signs of serious resentment showed up in 
1905 in the state of Tohri Garhwal. A forest around 14 miles from 
T-ehri town was being inspected preparatory to being brought under 
rosc-rvation . The ■ forest officials 'wore driven away and even th.e 
local king could not control thoir wrath. 

Resentment held also been brewing up in Kumaun because of the 
parferantial treatment given by the British to .a particular class.: 
In 1907 a mass meeting was held in Aimora but nothing fruitful was 
achi:aved . TO show their anger people started burning down 
in 1916 , tha Kumaun Association was fopxncd to deal , with 


forests 
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the* forest problems of Kuraaun with pandit G.B. Pant as its gencril 
secretary. He presided over its last annual session in 1921 and 
lie was the first to publish a report voicing the popular demands 
of the peopl'i of the hill region. The governmi-int appoint ed a 
co.Timitteo in 1921 to look into the grievances of the people of 
Kirmaun and Garhwal. The Kuman Grievances Committee* raclassif iod 
forests into Cl-ass I and Class II forests. The formor category 
were under the direct control of the; District idagi strata while the 
second were under ths control of the forest dapartment . The 
Comioittoo also recoenmanded that forests left for the villigers be 
placed under the p-anchayats 

The basic purpose of the Committee was to give a free hand to 
the villagers regarding felling of trees. Thus during 1924-25 and 
1925-26 maximum deforestation took place. The Class I forests 
were handed over to the Revenue dapartmant . This was a big 
mistake because although people' s resentment ended for some time 

4 - 

but it led to iieg-itiva affects which ware felt later. The Class I 
forest started deteriorating very rapidly bacausa of lack of 
protection and over felling . This mistake was rectified in 1954 
when triG Class I forests were transferred fo the Forest 
department. . * 

T'h -3 next wave of forest unrest , coincided with the Civil 
Disobedience Upsurg:. (1930-31) • There were forest fires and the 
forest department employees faced physical violcnc*e. in 193 2 the 
questiqzi of rights and concessions in the hills was raised again. 
■A Grievances Committee was set up and - its report was publish. .d xn 
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193 ". T 3 C district co-mmittacs ralixad grazing rights and mnda 
racoitiitiindations relating tos 

(a) iTtprovemant of communications; 

(b) fresh demarcation of forest boundaries; . 

( c) settlement of shilpkars; 

(■d) extension of resin industry in Garhwal; 

(o) amis licenses; ■ ^ 

( f) sawyers; and, , - 

(g) introduction of pig and porcupine traps. 

Another legislation dated March 22, 1941 further rolnxed 
grazing rights. These rules damaged broad leaved forests to a 

groat extant. Chir forests also suffered and so did the 

regeneration receive sat back in blue pine, Cyprus and deodar 
forests. There was no changa in tna forest , policy uptp 1947 yat a 
legacy of suspicion .-ind resist.anco was created batwoon th-a peoplo 
and the authorities which even the indapondenca could not antiroly 
euro . ■ 


After indiDcndcnca another committaa was set up under Shri 
Bildav Singh A.rya for the redrossal of their grievances and this 
too gave further concessions to the village, population. Thus the 
problems of the forest had no r-aspito even after indepondenc; . 

Then between 1970-30 the hills witnessed tho 'Chip'ico 
Movement' i...'d by Shri Sundorlil Bahuguna who fought against the 
indiscriminate felling of trees, excessive resin tapping and over 
extraction of medicinal plants. Those activities had increiased 
since prices had gone up considerably and so led to tremendous 


profits , 


3S 

in the wake of those profits a large number of persons 
had entarea the trade. Excessive resin t.apping led to the 
destruction of trees wheroas the over extraction of medicinal 
plants created the fear of extinction of various plants. 

m 1975 the Five point programme of San jay Gandhi was 
introducodl and the govarnment decided to stop green felling 
completely. Rosin tapping 'rfas considerably chocked so that it was 
reduced to around one- third of what it used: to be during its poak. 
At the same time attention -was also paid to check over extraction 
of medicinal plants. Those species which were on the verge of 
extinction war o prohibit ed from being extractod. 

Forest land for non- forestry purposes was being given upto 
1930. But in 1030 governmot of India passed a Forest conservation 
.\ct. It v/as a two lino act which states - "No forest Ivind v;ill be 
given for non- for estry purposes without the sanction of the. 
Government of India". The non-forestry purposes include 
cultivation., grazing, industry and housing, etc. 

Th-: forest conservation act has certainly led to some 
diff icuiti £-3 . It has not only affected the lives of the people in 
the hills in general but many a times it proves a bottlen-jck in 


the implementation of 

c e rt a i n 

davolopment 

plans such as 

til 

construction of roads, 

bridges. 

hydel lines 

and pipelines, 

etc 


This is so sines whorcver any of these schemes arc passing through 
the forests they can not be taken up unless permiasion ' is duly 
obt ainod ■■ f rom ' th e forest department. This at tim;,)s c.iuscs 
unnocess'-ry delay. 



I 




m 
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Th'^ schomo of any dopartmvint which passes through a forest 
area has first of all to bo submitted to the D.F.O. of the 
concerned 'ire-i. The-! D.'F.O. eximinos the proposal and -after m-akiag 
his com'tiont passes the proposal to the conservator. Tho 
cons -erva tor after going through the s-ama passes it on to the ?.jodol 
Agency if he fools that the project should go through. Ones the 
^odal Agency also approves of the scheme the proposal is finally 
sent to the Govornm-ont of indie-.. Ministry of Environment wh.irc a 
Committoe established for this purpose goes through the proposal 
and it eith-ir accept-s the proposal, rejects it or gives 
•ilternative suggestions. Thus the proposal has to pass through 
various hands and this b-ecomos a cumbarsoma and time consuming 
process. However, if the concerned department acts on a timely 
basis rather than waiting till the very last moment, the project 
Cem get clearance by the time project work is to b'3gin. 

Coming to the peopol-e' s concern it is found that after green 
felling' has been stopped the peoplo' s rights can not be met if dry 
timber and tv/igs are not available in accordance v/ifn their 
demand. l-fhilo the peoplo' s demands w-cre easily met earlier to the 
extant that t'noy h-ad som-c timber to spare -even after ra.3eting their 
needs and this fh-ey could conv-eniont ly sell. However the 
situation today is that, while rights do exist the population has 
gone up to such -an extent that the. supply is much short of the 
dem-and and so the hill popui-ation is put to considor.';.ble problem, 

v'Jhil-e the forest policy m ly have plac-ed people to c-art-nin 
deg.ro-e of inconvenience par td c,u 1 -arl y , ih.'th^^^ hills, its 
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of tho hills is vi^ry sign 


-iny 


ir own 


v;ill immodi‘\t 


nv ironmonr 


construe fcxon o 


CHAPTER III 

The Forests of Tj .p . and Its Hill Region 

hs has already foeon indicated in the earlier chapters, 
forests play a vital role in providing various products for human 
and livestock consumption. -A large number of persons arc- -directly 
or indirectly dapendant on for-ests for their livelihood on ■r..ha 
various forest products. Aoove all, forests play ouch a crucial 
x'ole in maintaining the ecological balance through their control 
over climate, soil erosion, floods and droughts , a to . It, 
there fore, is mandatory to have adequate forest cover and to 
preserve the same by keeping forests healthy through scientific 
forest mcinagern-ont . ' . ' 
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under forests was around 1'/ . 2 ? per cant of the total reported area, 
There was, therefore,, not „auch difference betv/ean the share of 
forests in the land use pattern between- 19^0*^31 and 193'^? -’33. in 
fact ev.en in absolute terms forest ar-,-3a duri,ag this period had 
increased by only 15 thousand heetcarss. Thus between ■*. -h-O-.c.', -Ui-d 
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Table III«1 ? Ls.n d us e 3t.at.i st.iGs of Uttar Pradesh 

{ Ar-aa in '000 hectares) 


Land Lt3S 

1950-51 

19S0-61 

1970-71 

1930-31 

19B7-33, 

Reported Area 

20,253 

20 , 495 

29,306 

29 , 7 39 

23 , 783 

Forests 

3,194 
(10 .92) 

3,794 

(12.35) 

4,9 53 
(IS .62) 

5,129 
( I"? . 2.5 ) 

5,144 
( 17 . 27 ) 

Barren & Uncultiv- 
abla Land 

2.337 

2,591 


■ 1,141 

1,067 

L-and put to non- 
agricultural ueas 

1,35 3 

1,912 

2,034 

2, 230 

2,406 

Cultivable wa s t e 

2,311 

1,6 39 

- 1,345 ' 

1,143 

1,099 

permanent pa.e tur-es i 
other Grazing L-and 

. M A 

44 

77 

23 6 

,349' 

Trees Shrubs Orchard 

s 1,414 

392 

1,250 

639 

'5 32 

Cur r ent Fa 1 1 ows 

1,073 

1,7 38 

370 

1 , 169 

1,195 

Other Follows 

' '290 

1,260 

545 

716 

356' 

Net Ar^a Sown 

16,231 

17 ,183 

1? , 305 

17-,221 

17,135 

.source ; (a) Uttar 

p radssh 

Ke ArthikKshotrav 

./ar .Aankr 

3 ( 1979) 


Agricultural Directorate, Lucknow. For data 
related to lOSO-Sl and 1970-71. 


ib) statistical Diary of U . p , 1932 and I '’3 9, 

Econooiics and Statistics Division, state pi inning 
institute, Lucknow for 1930.-81 and 10377-3';, 

1987-g3 the total forest area of the state had gone up fron around 

3194 to !5144 thousand hectares -and the forest area as a percentage 

to total reporting area had increased from 10.92 to 17., 27 pir cent 

raspectivcly during the Scima period. It is quite clear from th-eso 

figures th.'it tho are.a under forests in U.P. wor;: much below the 

norm laid down by the jgational Forest policy of 1 OS 2. 
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of Uttar prad 
c es t Dspar tme nt i 


omp: 


District 

Area 

Forest D 

Under 

epartmant 

Civil/ panchayat 
Soyana Forest 

TToirocsf* 

Ind ividual 
Municipal 
& C"! ntt 

Total 

Forest 

7^,. T 


Tot a 1 

Fe served 



Forest 


Al;nor=x 

1471,37 

(37.54) 

1471.97 
( 37.54) 

1321 .00 
(45.44) 

527.99 

(16.01) 

0 . 5 2 
(0.01) 

33 21.42 
{ 100 . 00 ) 

pithoragarh 

1 37 3 . 44 
(41.73) 

1317.20 
{ 39 , 33 ) 

1210.00 

(35.54) 

714.45 

(21.53) 

, 

3 3 0 2 « B 3 

(100 ,00) 

Kainital 

3526.02 

.59) 

3612.53 
(39. 25 ) 

10 2 . 00 
( 4.74) 

207.57 
{ 5.13) 

21.95- 

(0.54) 

4047 . 64 
(100.00) 

Garhwal 

2 391 .55 
( 3 3 . 51 ) 

2373.75 

(52.75) 

1106.00 

(40.13) 

295.40 
( 5. .59) 

6.07 

(0.13) 

4500.12 

(100.00) 

Cha'Tioli 

35 39 . 1 2 
(59.94) 

3639,12 

(59.94) 

1043.00 
(20.04 ) 

521.49 

(10.02) 


520 3.61 
(100.00) 

Tefiri Garhwal 

2694. 25 
(52.33) 

2694.25 
(67 ,03 ) 

1277.74 
( 32.17 ) 

_ 

“ 

397 2. 00 
(100 .00) 

Dehradun 

1505,53 
(53.74 ) 

1442.05 

(65.79) 

515.00 

(23.54) 

. „ 

169.13 
(7 .72) 

2191.76 

(100.00) 

Uttark ashi 

6054.73 

(97.91)' 

5054.79 
■ '(97 .91) 

147.29 
( 2.09) 

~ 

- 

7102,42 
( 1 00 . 00 ) 

U.P. Hills 

23652.33 ' 
(50.10) 

2 3505 .63 
(53.54) 

301.? .5 3 
( 2 3 . 40 ) 

2 358.00 
(S .92) 

197.7 2 
(0.53) 

34242.1.1 

(100.00) 
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d is t X i.out ion or ror :s3ts in tho hill region aro given in Table 
III. 2. Tiie forests are classified as; 

R’-^ serve Fo r ^-s ts ~ these are forests which are under the 
control of the forest department , • 

^ Civil and so yam Fore sts - the so are forests v/hich arc . the 
control of the District Magistrate. 

Panch ay at Forests - those are forests which are londer the 
control of the village panchayats. 


These three catagorios are .the main types of forests. 
Ecsidas th.:i 3 :i there are also a few forests which are either 
privately owned, undar the municip.alities or in the cantonement . 
But their share is very s.mall in the total forests of a district 
and therefore in the state as a whole as well. 


in the hill region of the state around 69 per cent of th.e 
tot^;i forest area is undc;r the direct control of the forest 
department of the st.ate. Most of these arc reserved for .eats. 
Less than one- fourth (23.40) arc civil/soyam forests which arc 
under the control of the District Magistrate. Loss than 7 per 
cant arc Panch.iiyat forests vihile the remaiining ( 0 . 50) forests are 
tho.se which fall in other categories. Among the districts 
thamsalves there are wide variations . Coming to the forests under 
the forest departm-ant we find that in uttarh-ashi almost the -entir? 
forest r-;serves of the district (97.91 par cent) are rosorve 
forests under th.e control of the forest d-epartm^nt. The 
wercantag.^ is again v.^ry high in the case of i^.-ainitai {99.59 per 
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C3nt) . In Cnnniolij Tsliri G'^rbwa.! and Daiira Dun tliG parcantaga area 
of forests und.ar control of the forest departmont are close to the 
iv^irage of the hill region. Almora, Pithoragarh and Pauri Garhwal 
are the three districts -.^hich have a relatively tiuch lower share 
of forests under the control of the forest department with Almora 
being at the bottom { 37.54 per cant) . Those arc the throe 
districts v/hich have n much larger share of the civil/ soyam 
forests. Alcnora h.jads the list with 4G.44 por cant followed by 
Garhwal (40.13 per cent). Although panchoyat forests constitute 
only around 7 per cent of the total forests, in the hill region as 
a whole,- the share of panchayat forests is the highest in the case 
of pithoragarh (21.5 3 per cent). it is quite high in Alnora ns 
well (16.01 per c-i'nt) . Tehri Garhwal, Dohradun and uttarkoshi -do 
not have any panchayat for-osts . Anong the forests of the fourth 
category only Dehradun has around 7.72 per cent forests and that 
has boon responsible for inflating the avarago of tho hill region 
as ,a whole sinc-.i only Nainital has a figure (0.54 per cent) close 
to ch.; 'iV.irago of the region as a whole. The remaining districts 
either do not hav i any forests falling in this classif ic<ation or 
the share is negligible. Toking the total forest area we find 
that maximum forest area is foun-d in Uttarkashi (7102.3 Sq.km.) 
while Dehra Dun is the district having the least area under 
forests among the hill districts of the state. 




The total goographic.il area of th-e hill region is 51125 sc. 
kms. whereas -the area under forests is 34242 -IS sq. kms. Thus in 
th-3 hill r;,gion around 67 per cant of the totah ^ under, 

forests. in the case of district 






solucted ±or the study, the percentage area under forests to total 
geographical nrei is around 37.3 per cent only. Hov^evsr ; per 
capita forests in tho case of t'ho hill region and pithoragarh 
district is very nearly the same with pithorag-irh hiving only a 
marginally lower figure {Table III. 3), The eight districts of the 
hill region together account for around 66. 't-9 oer cant of the 
total ferest -iroa of the state as a vjhols. 

Table 1 1 1. 3 s Geographical A.r3a , Forest Area, percentago of Area 

under Forests an d per Capita Forests " in u ,pi ' Hill 
Region and pithoragar'h (1^37-3 3) “ 


District/ 

Region/ 

State 

Geogra- 

phical 

Area 

C Sq . Km . ) 

Area 

Under 
Forests 
{ Sq. Km.) 

% Of 
Forest 
.Area to 
Geog .Area 

Approx . 
popula- 
tion 193’' 
( ' 000) 

per 

Cipita.. 

) Fores-t 
.Araa{lia.' 

pithorag.arh 

'335 6 

3302.S9 , 

37.30 

507 , 

0.553 

Hill R-egion 

. 51125 

3-124 2.1'3 

6G.93 

5-003 

0.5-90 

Tj 1 1 nr p r 3d a s h 

294411 

51501.53 

17 .49 

132015 

0.039 


source s For:;st Statistics of U. P. (1933-33) , A Public ation of 
the Forest Department of Uttar prcdcsli. 


It' has already been indicated earlier th-at the forest wealth 
of the country as well as of the state, has been dcpi:rt.jd over the 
years . Table. Ill .4 gives' some id'ca regarding the ixt'int to viiich 
tha forest reserves have boon depleted over the yaars . it is 
quite nvid'.erit from the tublo that large scale deforestation took 
plnc-e between 1951-5 7. and 19 73-7 4 so c.s to tnoet tha davclopmental 
needs of the state. Thus for-ests were cut down for the purpose- of 
coxistruc ting dams, to reclaim land for agricui tura, j/fco set up 
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Table II 

1.4 ; DC 

forested A.rea 


{ in H 

3 c tare) 


period 


?u 

rpose of D 

e fore St at 

ion' . 

Total 


River 
valley 
proj 3Gt. 

Agricul- 

ture 

Constru- 
ction of 
Roads 

Es t ab 1 i- other 
shment of I'Jorks 
indus tries 


) 

1951-53 

1973-74 

to 93241 

7907B 

347 8 

19952 

19913 

215 3'^2 


1974-75 

1073-79 

to 9045 

4192 

1333 

4063 

10247 

23331 

0 

1979-30 

- 

- 

150 

- 

123 

233 

'i;' 

1930-81 



- 

- 

-■ 

- 


1931-32 


- 

7.72 

- 

4 . 55 

12.23 


1932-33 


- 

100.33 

' 0-41 

5.2.25 

1 '3 a , til 


1933-34 


- 

n 3 . 03 

2 .17- 

1-3.35 

213.55 


1984-35 

- 

. 0-22 

56.15 

4*17 

157.45 

2 23.01 

; 

1935-35 


- 

57.02 

- 

3.01 

60.03 

\e' S 

1935-37 

l-205o44 

, 16-52 

10 7.92 

19.25 

35.31 

1527.54 

'1 

1937-33, 

■'5 o '■"> ' "1 c 
-j 3 • i 3 

- 

54.13 


• 50. S3 

503.75 

!■ '1 

1933-39 

4.73 

1.25 

22.25 

- 

274.53 

302.31 


Total 

10 3395 .97 

34033.09 

5650.16 

2 3451 .50 

30965 .31 

240052.53 

,1 



jourca s Forost . Statistics , U.P. (1934-90) 


industries and tor tne construction of roads. Kearly 2-16 ialch 
nectnres of forests wore thus cut down. ^fter 1979— 30 ^ howeve 
the forest wealth has not been doploted in the sarao proportion and 
great care has been taken to give permission only in very urgent 
cases. This has boon in kaeping with the forest conservation '.ct,. 


Th.a neiid to' restore the depleted forest wealth h-id ail along 
been recognised. in kaeping with this objectiva various 
prograjnmis of afforestation ware also carried out. The datciils 
ar^ being provided in Table III. 5. Bc-tv/aan ig35--3d a tot il area 
of 2-24 lakh hoctares was brought under the afforestation 

Table III. 5 ; Details of Aroa-vdso. A f fora station in U .P . {1379-33) 


(Area in hactarGs) 


■Geographical hraa 

1979-30 

5th Five Year 
plan { 1930-35 ) 

7th Five Year 
plan. (i935~-30) 

Hills 

5517 5(10.00) 

25439(10.00) ■ 

.22335(10.00) 

Tctrai 3c Bhaw-ar 

291173(44-00) 

113974(45.00) 

100735(45.00] 

indo-Gangetic plain 

138953(21.00) 

52377(20.00) 

147 94(20.00) 

Vindhiyay.en 

155439(25.00) 

65095(25.00) 

55933(25.00) 

Total 

651755(100.00) 

264335(100,00) 

223953(100.00) 

Source s Forest Statistics, U.p. 



programme . of this 

eround 10 per 

■ cent was taken 

u'p in the hill 

region, 45 per cent 

in the Torai 

and Bh'-awnr area 

end 20 por cent 


in the indo-Ganget ic plain. The balanca was taken up in tha 
Vindhyayan region . The same pattern was true during 1973-30 and 
botwaoii the years 1930-35,. It is, therefore, quit^ evident that 
the forest deportment has besn making earnest '.efforts ,at trying to 
restore 'th-i d wealth of the forests so thn-t -^cona.aic. 

an! ejivix’oniaontal functions of the forests can be carried on 


s us tain ed bas i s . 



It is quite obvious that to maintain th. 


ujtaiJrS of Revenue 
X pj nd i t u re bn rJ i" £ 


nditur 


inq 


Item 

1982-33 

1933 

"34 

1 S34“- ob 

1935-36 

lS36-» 

37 

1937-82 

1933-39 

Revenue 

Received 

5 31 4 . 20 

55 23 

- 24 

6034.39 

5633.33 

T370. 

44 

7332.23 

7657,23 

EX pa ndi- 
tur G 

■124B.00 

4306 

.35 

5292.11 

S034.63 

7093 . 

OS 

•3132 . 23 

9362.53 

Saving 

1556-20 

615 

.39 

792.33 

-406.23 

777. 

33 

-799.97 

-1705.35 


tiTi-j oxpcndi turi in this light wa may faal that this is really an 
invcistmant being made to ensure a bettor future not only for the. 
state but the nation as a whole from the point of viev; of 
environment al conservation,. So much of the forest wealth his boon 
lost air .iady that those -exponses bacamo mandatory, if the balancvi 
is to be restored wit,hout further delay. 

Forests earn thair rov.enuo through the sale of various 
products. Th.eso include timbar, fuolwood, wood for railway 
sleepers, and various industries. The total value of main forest 
products on an year-wise basis is given in Tabic III. 7. The tabic 
shows that there is a gradu.al increasing trend in the revenue both 
from the sale of timber and fual^nrood. The main source of revenue 

Table III.? 5 Total value of Main Forest product 


( in lakh Rupees) 


Item 

' 1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-85 

1935-36 

1336-37 

1337-38 

Timber vfood 

4211.04 

4035.63 

4 .427 .04 

5071.91 

5432 . 02 

5953.42 

Puelwood 

191 .5 5 

183.55 

332 .66 

411 . B1 

45 2.00 

490.35 

Total 

-I' 1.02 . 70 

4219.53 

4309 .70 

5433 .72' 

5'33 ■- . 02 

6443.77 


Source ; Forest statistics, U.P. 


is of course timber . Betv/con 1932-03 and 1937-33 the revenue 
earned through sale of timber went up from Rs. 1-211.04 lakhs to 
Rs.59 53.42 laK'is which works out to an increase of 11.33 per cent. 
Puelwood constituted only 4. 47 per cent of the total revenue 
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earned durxnng 1932—33 . by 1337--33 tbe share of fuslwood had gone 
up to 7 7 .'Si per cent in total revonus . if wa loolc at the rovanua 
froTi fuelwood individually the amount between 1932-83 and 1937-33 
had gone up by over 155 per cent. 

Nhen we look at timber supplied to various industries, the 
important industries are match box industry, plywood, sports 
goods, pencil, packing case and agricultural implements 
manufacturing industries. They are allotted specified number of 
trees by the forest department and this information is given in 
Table III.3« During the year 1932-83 a total of 5933 trees were 
allotted to these industries among which the most important ware 
plywood and packing cases. Their share in the total allotment was 
33.13 and 29.62 per cent respectively. Over the years more and 
more trees have been allotted to these industries and by 1937-33 
the number stood at 13333 trees. However, the m ax imuTi share was 
that of the match box industry. in fact, when we look at the 
figures of the other industries they have been showing a declining 
trend. There are, of course, fluctuations on a year to y-ear basis 
v/ithin each industry group. 

Railv/ays too used to be a. very important consumer of timber 
wood.. There -was a time when all railway sl'Cepers v/crc made of 
wood. Re.cently, however, sleepers are -also being made of cast 
iron and so the total dependence on timber his declined and this 
is quite evid.,nt from Table III. 3. in 1982-33 for instanc.e 11412 
cubic metros was consutuod by the railways but tho cbnsurapt.ion 
during 1937-33 was. only 16;34 cubic , metres .‘initially chir was 
used ilong \ivith sal. Howover, ths .lisp.-of'' /chir has not been iiiadc 
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sinc3 1935~G6 end now only sal is being used. There heve been 
fluctuations in the use of sal between 1932-33 ebd 1936-37 but in 
1997-38 the figure has gone down quite considerably (Table ili.S). 


Table 111.3 s Tinber Roquireitients of various industries met by 

the- Forest Department 

( NO . of Tr 90 s Al lo tt-ed) 


industry 

1932-33 

1333-3-1 

1994- -35 

ISO 5- 3 5 

1935-37 ' 

1937-33 

Match wood 

1119' 

500 

3935 

3705 

3215. 

114.'-0, 

plywood 

2653 

2562 

1335 

2262 

1371 

339 

Sports goods 

10 77 

1357 

513 

17 43 

1196 

377 

pencil 

56 

33 

33 

35 

12 

2 4" 

packing Case- 

2063 

1233 

1374 

995 

2206 

4 1 

Agr , Implements 

- 

- 

3 47 

- 

329 

25 2 

Total 

5933 

5591 

3157 

3747 

5329 

13833 

Ra i lvi?ay 3 le epar s 






( VO iume in Oa . Mtr s ) 






(a) 3al ■' 

' di n 

56-17 

425 2 

6056 

5 277 

1-631 

{ b) Chir 

' , z3S 

795 

396 

- 

- ■ 


Total 

11412 

5 1:43 

4643 

60 56 

5277 

1631 


source 2 Forest Statistics of U.P. 


On-e of the basic rouiroments of the village population, 
besides fuel wood, as far ns us-e of forest is concerned is grazing. 
The forest department has to heap this vital r-equiremant in mind 
■and has, therefore, to keep some forests open for grazing all the 
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year round v/hils on some area- grazing is partially allowed. Tlie 
forest department also aarns some money by allowing the villagvers 
to mak^ use of this facility, . Between 1932-B3 and 1587-33 the; 
forest area over which people were allowed to let their cattle 
graze has gon-;; dov;n . There were, however, years v/hen tho area was 
higher as compared to 1932-33. Similarly aarnings hav.3 also 


dacrscisicU ' Maximum earnings 

wsro 

during 

1933—3 

4 and 

1985 -i 

15 when 

grazing too was caried out on 

a much larg. 

a-r ara: 

■X (Tabl 

■ e III 

.9) . 

Table 1 1 1. 9 s Area of Open Forest 

s for Grazing 

and Rc 

ivonuo 

Earn-ed 

From Grazing . 

Area 

193 2' 
S3 

- 1983- 
Ol 

1984- 
35 , 

193.5- 

86 

1936- 

37 

1937- 
■ 03 

Forest Area under Forest 
Department ( ' 000 ha . ) 

4063 

40S3 

4069 

4075' 

4075 

4092 

Forest Area Open for Grazing 
all the year ('000 ha.) 

2380 

3159 

2792 

.''i209 ■■ 

30 53' 

2 350 

Forest Area open for grazing 
During Specified Tima 
{ ' 000 ha’ ) 

52 

57 

53 

56 

57 

35 

overall Area for Grazing 
{ ' 000 ha) 

2932 

3216 

2350 

3255 

3110 

2 416 

income Earned From 

Grazing ( Rs 000) 

3 73 

778 

A ry n 
•- 1 ' > 7 

782 

375 

316 


Source ? Forest Statistics of u.P. 


As h'ls been indicated alsemere, tharo are soma rights and 
concessions which people have boan granted in the forests . Thus 
there are forest products which the village cemraunity gets either 
free or on concesssional rates.. T-able III .10 provides ,an i-nsi-ght , 


Table III. 10 

V.alue of 

Forest 

produce provided Free 

^ or on 


Concassibrla 

.1 Rates 

as -a Result of 

people ' s 

Rx^hts 


and Concessions 








( in ’ 000 R3 . ). . 

Forest products 

1582-33 

1933-31 

1934-85 1935-36 

1936--'37 

1937-33 

Timber , Wood 

■ 23035 

3 52 36 

43755 43177 

5 4.5 6 2 

^<■-93 27 

5 x 1 el 

9322 

8703 

2966 5.597 

3715 

5 1 6 .'I 

Bamboo & Resin 

139 

133 

120 125 

1 3 0 

127 

Grass & Grazing 

2767 

3109 

3330 4218 

>625 

413 6 

Others 

145 

61 

263 709 

1341 

1550 

Total 

40103 

17 252 

50984 53326 

64373 

60306 

Source t Forest 

Stat-istic s 

of U.P. 




into the value 

of forest produc.e which is provide 

d cither 

free- or 


or. concessional rates. The maxii-num value in this connection is of 
timber wood. it alone accounted for 69.33 per cent of the total 
in 1331-83 and 31. 91 per cent during 1987-38 . The next most 
iaiportant was fuelwood but its share has dsclined considerably 
from 23.07 per cent in 1932-33 to around 3.49 per cant by 1937-38. 
The other activity of importance is grazing whose share has 
remained constant at around 6.S per cent at tho two points of 
time. On the whole it can be clearly seen that the village 
community nc.s been getting greatar benefits over time as tho 
figures have an increasing trend with the exc^::pt.ion of 1987-38 
when the figure went do'.vn relatively as compared to the previous 
year . This,, thorefero, gives some indication towards the fact 
that th.e rights and privileges of the village population is not 
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bc'ing neglectod and they have duly been getting these commodities 
either free or at concessional rates. Vie have, however, to 
realise that as population has been going up the demands have been 
going up and so the prossuro on forest products has boen an aver 
increasing one. 

This in brief gives an account of the forest resources of 
Uttar pradssh. The data used so far is data provided by the 
forest department. This brings out the fact that over the years 
an attempt has been made to bring a greater area under forests so 
as to compensats for the loss of forest wealth that had taken 
place. Efforts have bean made to manage the forest wealth in such 
a way so as to meet the requirements of ths local people as well 
as of the various industries dependent on forests. Simultaneously 
various schemes of afforestation have also been undertaken so that 
the regeneration aspect is given due importance. Forest revenues 
have gone up over the years but expend iture has gone up still 
faster since there are various rights and privileges granted t 
the village populition under v/hich they arc to bo given forest 
products free or at concessional rates and also because heavy 
investments have ^ to be made on maintaining the staff and on t 
on- go ing progr “jmme 3 . 


Besides the major forest produce Vi/hich is timber and fu-. 
there are -a number of minor forest products as well 
bamboo, rihgal, kath.a, resin, thatching grass, gum, hon 
hides and horns, cane, tendu leaves, mod 
and other grasses, boulder, bazr' 
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lim:i stone c Thase too hava thoir own significance since a number 
of pcopis ?^r 3 dependent on them for their livelihood. During 
the value of total minor forest produce was R3.20.ll 
crores. Wo have, hov/ever, dealt only with . the major forest 
produce . . 

h good deal of controversy has waged around the question of 
the extant of forest cover on tha basis that the area under forest 
cover as estimated and reported in the official statistics and 
those assessed on the basis of satellite imagery vary quite 
considerably. The estimates brought out by satellite imagery 
rvoport 1 much smaller area under forests. This discropency is 
primarily on account of the fact that the land sat imagery data 
give the figures of actual forest coverage. As against this the 
official statistics are based on data of the revenue department 
which classifies forests on an administrative basis. it covers 
all area classified as forest area irrespective of actual forest 
CGVorigG, Thus if we go strictly from the ecological point of 
view it is the lend sat imagery data which should be considered 
rolovint. The cfficiel date, on the other hand, would indicate 
the forest potential vi^icla exists in the state and so ovary effort 
should be mede to increase forest cover on this area and the 
utmost care should be talcen to ensure that this lend is not put to 
any other use. The Forest Conservation Act snould go e long w-ey 
in ensuring that the significance of forests remains of atmest 
importance on ill forest lands and that only forests will bo 
developed over areas which arc under the forest department but 
whch presently do not have forest cover. 
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. Tne Forest Survey of indi:! has made an effort tc reconcile 
the- conflicting- estimatos . reg-arding actual for-ost -area and has 
c-cme up v/ith its ovm estii'natas which ar® in b .tw = the official 
est iinates and tnosa calculated through land sat imagery. Table 
1 1 1. 11 deals with them. 


Table 1 1 1. 11 s Estimatas of Forest Covar in U .P . (1931-03 ) 

(Area in Sq. kn.) 


Typo of Forest 

Area 

Gsog r aph ic a 1 Are a 

29-4411 

Official Forest Area 

51269 

% of official Area to Geographical Ara<a 

1 "'1' A 

Forest Area Assessed by NRSA 

27790 

% of NRS,A Area to Geographical Are.a 

9 

Final Forest Area Assessad by F.S.I. 

3 14 4 3 

% of FST -Area to Geographic -al Area 

10.7 

Break-up of F.G.I. Areas 


( a) Dense Forests 

10976 

{b} Open Forests 

1256? 

F.S.I. Area vOS a Percentage of tho Official 

Forest Area 

61 . 3 


Source s The State of Forest Report {1907)-, Govorninant cf Indi-a , 
Ministry of Environment and Forests, Forest Survey of 
India, Dehra Dun. 


It is quite obvious frexn the above figures that there v;as a 
considerable discrepancy between the official estimates according 
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to which' 17 .4 per cent of the geographical area of the state was 
undor forests and tha astiitiates of the National Ramota- Sensing 
Agency (NRSA.) , whose estimates of the ferost area was only 9.1 per 
cent. After carefully studying the landsat imagery maps the 
Forest Survey of India (FSI) came up with a final cassessment and 
declared that the actual area under forests in the state was 31443 
sq . lens, and this was 10.7 par cent of the state's geo-gr iaphical 
oraa. This is only iO.3 par cent of the .area as estimated by 
official sources. The FSI furchor pointed out that out of the; 


3144 

3 sq. kms 

. of forests around 60 per 

cent wc 

re under danse 

fore 

sts with r 

i crown denisity 

in excess of 

40 per 

cent while the 

rest 

were open forests having 

a crown density rang 

ing betwocn lO- 

40 p 

>er cent . 

The f crest survey of India 

further 

indicatod that 

the 

total for.e 

sts fell in the 

following typ; 

es cf forests. 

(a) 

Tropical 

Moist Deciduous 

3 7048 

Sq . Km . 

( 22. 1-2%) 

(b) 

Tropical 

Dry Deciduous 

3 S715 

Sq. Km. 

(27.721) , . 

(c) 

Tropical 

Thorn 

s 201- 

Sq . Km . 

. ( 0.64%) ■ 

{c3) 

sSub-Tropi 

cal pine 

; 8455 

Sq. Km. 

(26.8-9%) 

(o) 

Himalay'in 

Moist Temperate 

s 639 7 

Sq. Km, 

( 20. 341) 

( f) 

Sub- Alp in 

e end .Alpine 

s 527 

Sq, Km. 

/( 1.39%) 


rn o, 4- 

i J w.'.l 

7 

, i 

31443 

Sq. Km. 

(100.00%) 


Thus the 

most important 

category was 

tropica 

1 dry deciduous 

fora 

sts fcllowid by sub- tropical pine. The 

others 

of signif icc^nce 

were 

tropiccil 

moist deciduous 

and Himalay'in moist 

temp e rate. Th a 


remaining categories namely sub-alpine and alpine, '.nd tropical 
thorn had i negligible share in the total forest area of the 
state’. 
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Basidos milking n cl issif ic ition of forests according ta 
foresst type tna F.S.I. ilso distributed tho forest ireo in 
eccord Oiice v^ith the oltitudo it which they are situated in fh’. 
state. ,;\.ccordingly 1543 5 sq. kms . of forest area which is ov 2 r 
half the total forest area (52»2 per cent) are distributed over an 
altitude of uptc 600 metres. one- third cf them (lOlBl sq- kras .) 
are found on altitudes renginng fr-om 600 to 1000 m.-tres while the 
rest {45 2? sq, kms.) fire distributed abeve an .Ititude of over 
1800 metres. 

:;lhat is quits obvious from those figures is the fact that the 
area under forests in Uttar preidcsh fall much below tho prescribed 
minim am area under forests. It may be recalled that tho National 
Forest policy of 1952 had recommended that one- third of thj 
geographical area should be under forests. Not only is tho cover 
inadequate, it is distributed rather unevenly over space. The 
N.R.S.A. maps clearly bring out the fact that between 1930-32 
there were only three districts of the state in which tho area 
under for'c-sts was 30 par cent or more. There were another 12 
districts wher.'; the forast 3.r3a was betv/een 5 to 30 per cent and 
in as many as 33 districts the firoa under forests was negligible. 

m Uttar Pradesh the for:?sts are mainly confined to the hill 
region, the Tarai bait along tha Himalayas, Bundolkhand and 
Mirzapur • The hill region alone accounts for around tX'^'O- thirds c£ 
the total forest area of the state. Hare too the forest cover is 
spread over only 27.8 per cent of the total area ns against the 
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rGC^:^monaed area of 60 per cant. in fact this area falls short of 
oven the overall norm cf 33.33 par cent for the state ns a whole. 


Looking at the trends in forest area of the state be two on 
1931-33 oind 1935-'?7 it was observed that ns against a total forest 
area of 31e43 sq. kos . during 15;ll-33, the forest area had gone up 
to 33814 sq. }aTi3 . by 1905-'37 ind so during 1933-37 forest a.re a v/as 
11.5 per c.:,nt of the total geegraphicnl area. The area under 
close forests he.d ris'«jn from 13375 to 22632 sq. laas . v;hiivi ' that 
under open forests nad declined from 12557 to 11212 sq.kms. 
This shows that total area under forests has increased through the 
efforts of the forest department by around -7.54 per cent. 
Moreover, the declining figure cf open forests and a corresponding 
increase in the- area under close forests also reflects on the 
efforts of the department to preserve and regenarata forests. 
This, therefore, seems to be step in the right direction. The 
task cf increasing the forest area is not an easy one since it 
calls fer fairly heavy investments, the now trees planted need 
care and also that it tokos a long time for the trees to grow- up. 
Therefore, the f crest dopartuient will have to keep up this spirit 
if greater area is to be brought under forests. At the s-'orae timo 
people top have to realise that the forests are of crucial 
importance to them and that their survival both from econonic and 
environmental point of view depends solely on .the survival of the 
forests. They hove, there for'c, to extend their full ?st do~ 
eperation to the f crest department in the effective, management of 
the forests . 


CHAPTER IV 


Analysis of the Existing Situation in the Hill Region 

TO examina tha pattern of fueiwood consumption among tha 
rural households in the hill region, requirament of timber for the 
purposes of building and other domestic uses, practices prevailing 
among the households in the collection of v/ood and grazing cattle, 
problems related to wood collection and procurement of other 
forest products, the rural households were surveyed and the 
findings of the detailed investigation made in this context are 
included in the study. For this purpose, two villages in district 
Pithoragarh were chosen for household survey. Generally, fuelv/ood 
consumption and requirament of other timber, demand for other 
forest products and the practices of procurement are governed by 
tha availability of forest products and the distance of forest 
area from the villages to a great extent, similarly, type of 
forest and its management also have their impact on the fueiwood 
cons'umption as well as method of procurement. The selection of 
villages was made such that one village was selected close to 
forests and tha another village vmich is situated at some distance 
from the forest. Accordingly , two villages namely neera and Satgal 
in district pithoragarh were selected for survey. The fueiwood is 
collected and procurament of forest products are made by the 
households of village Neera from the reserve forest managed by the 



forest department and in the case of village Satgal , the 
households are dependant for their requremant of forest products 
on the forest managed by the Panchayat. Tha information and 
relevant data were collected from the households of the selected 
villages through a structured questionnaire. 

Our structured que s t ionna ir e obtained data r^elatad t 
households in terms of family size, land holding, animal 
husbandry, pattern of fualwood consumption and its procurement, 
problems related to collection of wood and other forest product 
The total number of householdss which have been surveyed v/as 
from both the villages. Tha sample of households was 29 in the 
village Naera from v/hera the distance of forest area v/as 10 Kms . 
and the other village Satgal having a sample of 30 households has 
forest area at a distance of 3 Kins. In the individual sample 
villages, it. was found that 36.21 per cent households headed by 
male members in vill.age Neera. However, all the households in 
village Satgal w^-re headed by mala members. 


Data pertaininc 


age profile of the heads of sarnpl 


households revealed that majo,rity (67.00 per cant) of th 
households were headed by persons in the age group of 41-50 yea 
The second major agf— group of heads of households -was 31-40 yea 
and constituted 25.43 per cent of tha total sample (Table IV. 1 
About 5 par cent of the heads were above 60 ysars . The 
profile of the heads of households was found by and largo 
in both the sample villages. Taking all 


together 


(Table iV.l) with a . small variation between tbe sample villagas. 


Table IV.l 3 Age profile- of the Heads of Sample Households 


village 


Age profil 

e (in years) 



Upto 

20 21-30 

31-40 41-60 

51 ^ Above 

TO ta 1 

A.v c ' Ag e 

Necra 

- 1 

( 3 . 45 ) ■ 

7 ■ 7'0 

(24.11) (53.05) 

1 

( 3.45) 

20 

(100.00) 

45.35 

Satgal - 

- 

3 20 

(26.55) (55.57) 

(5.5?) 

30 

(100.00) 

47 . 54 

Total - 

1 

(1.S9) 

15 40 

( 25.43) (57 .30) 

3 

, (5.03) 

59 

(100.00) 

46.55 


The analysis of data regarding the educational level among 
the heads of the households indicated that 3.47 per cant heads 
were illiterate and about one-third of the heads vvore educated 
upto Junior High School (Table IV.2). Those who were intermediate 
and above constituted 5.03 per cent in the total sample of heads. 
The educational standard of 23.32 per cent of the heads v/as High 
School whereas 20.34 per cent heads have received education upto 
primary level (Table IV.2). in , the individual scmplc villages, 
the proportion of illiterates was found ■ marginal ly higher in 
village Satgal as compared to village Neera. The edueational. 
level of heads was found higher among heads in village Satgal 
where thi proportion of heads was recorded higher having higher 
education . ' • 
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Tabl':i iy • 2 s Educational Lt^vel Among the Hoads of 3amplo 

Households ~ 


Educational Level 


.He era 

5^ 

‘atgal 

Total 

Illiterate 


( 6.90) 

3 

(10.00) 5 

( S . 47 ) 

Litarata 


- 

2 

( 6-66) 2 

( 3 . 39 ) 

primary 


(13.79) 

3 

( 25.66) 12 

i -h n 4 \ 

Junior High school 

.1 ; 

( 34 . 43) 

1.0 

(33.33) 20 

( 3 0,90) 

High School 

11 

( -37.93) 

6 

(20.00) 17 

(23.32) 

intarrnediato & ilsove 

2 

( 6 .90) 

1 

( 3.33) 3 

( 5 . GO ) 

Total 

29 

o 

o 

o 

H 

30 

(100.0) 59 

(100.0) 

The f am il i 3 s of 

ft 

59 sample 

hou s 

e ho ids ■’and 

a total 


population of 391 persons; the average size of family being 6=63 
in >aggr agate, 5 = 33 in village Neera and 7.4 in village Satgal. 
Data pertaining to size of land holdings indicated that the total 
area undar agricultural crops was 52.55 acres v/ith the total 
sample of 59 households , registering the average size of land 
holding 0=39 acres. Thare has been variation in the average size 
of land holding in the sampio villages. The average' size of land 
holding was recorded 0 = 31: acres in village ijc-era as agroinst '0.34 
acres in village Satgal. Among the total housaholds in tho sample 
was 5. OS per cent households were found landless (Table IV. 3). 
The classification of sample households according to different 
sizes of land holdings indicated that 10.17 per cent households 
had lass than 0.50 eicre each and the proportion of households, 
constituted 47.46 c-er cent who had. l.and holdings between 0 = 50 to 



tributicn of Sample Housaholds Acco 


crop prown 


dry among 


numb::r ot 


Liind Holdings & 

Their Sizes 

No era 

3 at gal 


gO’*” a 

Landless 

2 (5.30) 

1 ( 3.33) 

3 

( 5.09) 

Less than 0.50 

4 (13.30) 

2 ( 6.55) 


( 10.17 ) 

0.51 - 1.00 

15 (51.72) 

13 (43.34) 

.J 

(47.46) 

1.01 - 1.50 

3 (27.53) 

14 (45.67) 

22 

(37.20), 

Tot a. 1 

29 (100.0) 

30 (100.0) 

S3 

{ 100 .0 ) , 

Tveraga Oise of Land 
holdings (Acres) 

0.34 

0.94 


0.89; 


S6 

bit:v.'3:in th8 t-w’o sampla villages as far as goat rearing is 
concarnad. Tha practice of goat rearing is absent in village 
Neera. it is perhaps due to non-availability of forests hear the 
village as go.it raaring needs forest area for grazing purposes. 
Here,, it v/ould be meaningful to mention that the forest area is 
.about 10 Km.s . from village Meora . On the other hand the 
households of village Satgii -rtoep goats with other animals because 
the forc:Sc area is easily available near the village. The data 
regarding the pattern of animal husbandry highlights the fact tha^t 
the households keep less number of cattle, head with them in the 
villages which arc- located far fro.m the forest area. The milch 
animals constituted. a larger proportion than other animals. 

Table IV. i ; Cattle and Animal population in the Sample Households 


No . of Cattle and 
PnjiTial It. ad s 

N^ara 

sat gal 

Total 

Cow/ Bar f aloes 

r ; 'i 

75 ' 

132 

Bulled. 

3 S ' 

51 

87 

Young Stock 

24 

26 

50 

Goat 

- 

51 

51 

per HH No. oif Cattl' 
Heads 

..s 

4.0,3, 

5.76 

5 . 12 

Th-.,:- h'Gr'id. s of 

ho u s e ho Ids 

were engaged 

i n d i f f e r ,e n t 


occupations. Data on the occupational pattern among the heads cf 
households indicatod that the primary occupation of 52. 54. per cant 
hands v/as agriculture (Table IV.S). The second major proportion 
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of hoads- whoso primary occupation was sarvica constitutad 30.52 
par, cant in tha total sample. The primary occupation of 3.39 per 
c:;-n.t heads was tr.ansport and trade. Wage labour was the primary 
occupation for 5.77 per cent heads iii the sample. Carpentary and 
tailoring have been the primary occupations of 3.39 per cent 
heads . A notable /ariatioia has been observ ed in the proportion of 
heads vmose primara/ occupation was agriculture and servic-es 


between 'ch-.,. , t.v^o s^-jnplc vii 

lag:. 

-E . in a'illagc 

egri 

cult ur e 

was .the priiunry occupi.tion 

of 

37.93 per cent 

hcusoholds 

whereas 

the corresponding 'figure'' 

w o s 

58.56 per cent 

in village 

S a tga 1 


Table IV. 5 s Oc cupational pattern Among the Heads of Houseliolds 


occupation 


Keera 


Satgal 


Tot a 1 


praitiary occupation 
Agriculture 
Transport P. Tr ad a 
Servic;; 

Business 
Wage Labour 
Carpentry St Tailoring 
Second a r y Qc c up -a t io n 
Wags Labour 
Business 
Agriculture 


11 
' 1 
13 


20 

1 

5 

1 


31 

, o 

19 

Os' 

4 

0 


1 1 

rv" 





r 


(T'^blii IV»5) . SiT<i3.1ar ly , sarvic-a liao boon th.; prim^_ry occupation 
of 44.32 par cant hands in village Haarn while this figure was 
recorded 16. 5S per cant in village Satgal. Secondary occupation 
was raportad by 57.63 per cant of the total heads in the saaple 
with a marked variation in the individual sampl-: villages, 
occupations like, agriculture, v/age I’lbour :nd business wore the 
main among the hands who reported thoir secondary occupations. 

The analysis of data regarding the level of housahold income 
in the sainpla villiges ravaalad that per household aver ige annual 
income was around .R3.1B713 from all the sources. in the 
individual sample villagos, the average annual household incom-o 
w~i3 higher Rs. 19320 in village Satgal than the per household 
annual income Rs. 17579 in village Neera (Table IV.-S) . However, 
the per capita annual incoma of the scjmple households is record id 
higher (F3.3016) in village Ncara as caaparad to the per capita 
income (Rs.26?S) in village Batgal. This is perhaps because the 
averagti sise of family w.as larger among the households in village 
Satgal (7.40) than among the households of village t-ieara (5.93}. 
Data pertiinireg to sourcewise income indicated that the income 
genornted from primary occupations contributed more than 5 "per 
cent in the total household income of the sample villages. The 
share of income earned from secondary occupations has be-an found 
27.18 per cent in the total household income and about 13 pur cnot 
income is generrated by other sources (Table IV.6). The variation 
has been observed between , the two •s-’imple vill-.-iges as far as thw. 
share or incomes c-arnod from primary and secondary occupation, 3 . is 


concerned. in village Neera, primary occupation contributed 54.05 


Ih'- 
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per cant in tiio totnl nous ahold income wh?r>a.as this figure; is 
recorded 16.7S per cent in villigo Sntgal. Similarly, 10=70 por 
cent share of hous ahold income is earned from s-'.condarY 
occupations in village Nae;ra while the corresponding figure ' for 
village Satgal was 34. p-r cent. The other sources contributed 
by anci large equal proportion to the total household income . 


T ab 1 o I V . 0 r; Level of Annual in c ome \;nong thv; Sample Househ old s 

( Tneexna in Rs.) 


Sources of Household 
Annual income 

Neera 

Gatgal 

Total 


primary Occupation 

335650(64.05) 

273200( 15 .73) 

501350(5 4. 

77) 

Secondary Sources 

95300(13 .70) 

204900(34.45 ) 

3 00200 ( 27 . 

13) 

Other Sources 

37 H 50 (17.24) 

111500(13.75) 

109350(13. 

05) 

Total Annual incane 

509300(100.0) 

594600(100.0) 

1104400(100 

. C) 

Per Household Annu il 
income 

17 579 

1 95 20 

.L f j f 1. O' 



When datci of nousenold income in sample villages are anaiysad 
according to different brackets of income levels, it was found 
that 3.39 per cant of households had an annual income below 
Rs.5000 and le.S-S pe-r cant liousoaolds v/orc recorded in th-,- incoma 
bracket of' Fis . 5001 to Rs.10,000. Mora than 75 per cent of the 
households in the sample villages were in the income group of- 
Es.10,001 - Rs.30,000 (Table IV.?). The households 5-/no had their 
annual incoina in excess of Rs.30,000 constituted 5. 7 '3 per cat in 
the total sample. The households of individual vill-agac oxnibitna 
marginal variations in this regard. 
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Tabli VJ n £ Distribution of O^airtpla Households ac cording to 
Diff^ront Siss of Annu-:i l~ncoiTie ^ 


Sis-o Group of income ( hs . ) 

Neern 

Sat gal 

TO t--il 

iMo . of Sample Hous.ehold3 

29. 

30 

59 

Below 5000 

2 

- 

2 " 

5001 -- 10000 

3 

s 

3 

1000 i - 20000 

10 

13 

■2 3 

20001 -- 30000 

12 

10 . 


jibove 30000 

2 

2 

A 

per Household Average Annual 
incame ( Rs . ) 

17 579 

19320 

18713 


Goneraliy, tho households in the Scixnple villages use fuaiwood 
for cooking purposes. Dung cakas aro not usad in the study lir ai 
for cooking purpose. The firawood is coliactad froiii the fallen 
troGs or from the , twigs of the trees. There is no specific trend 
among' the households as far as the patt^srn of firawood collection 
is concerned. Kerosene is also used for cooking piurposos (not 
usual) by some of the households in the sample villages as 


reported by 20.31 per cent 

households . 

About 10 per cent 

of 

■th o 

total households reported 

that L.P.G. 

is also used for 

cool 

cing 

purposes. Kerosene- and 

L. P. G. are 

not a 1 w ays us e d 

by 

til 1 


households . There have been variations in the typo of fuel used 
for cooking purposes .among the households in the individual sample 
villages. Xeroson-o is used as- cooking fuel by 37.9’: per c-ent 
households in village Neera as against 20.00 per cent households 
in vi llag a Sa tgal . L . P . G . is used as cooking fuel by tli.e 
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households only in village Neor-n nnd that is used by 2 0.. 70 pjr 
cent of the households. it is observed thnt kerc-seno and L.P.G. 
are used only when tho fuelwood is not readily nv.aii',bl 3 or .^/hen 
cooked food is iramedi ately recuirod by the households. 


in t,he hill 

. region 

forest a re. as by 

the lious-: 

so m o c a. s c s , fire *. 

.•;oocl is a 


/ids of tho rur.ai nrens . HOve ver, in 
o collnctad from the orchards and tre-s 
in the agricultural lands but the quantity of fuel wood collected 
from these sources is not significant. The pattern of fuelv/ood 
collection .among rural households generally dap.ends on the 
availability of fuel,, distance of forest area, family com.p sot ion , 
prevailing collection pr.apticcs in tho village, .availability of 
t.ime and climate of the area. HO'w.cver, distance of for 3 . 3 1 from 
the village and availability of fuelwood are the major factors 
which govern the pattern of fuelv/ood collection . The analysis of 
datcO in this context indie at.ed that, there is no specif ic p.ctt frn 
or period of fuclwood collection. The firewood is coliected by 
the sample hcusaholds weekly, monthly and once in a year depending 
on the choice and ivail-ability of tiina with the householdG . 

Taking all the sampl-e housahoids together, it is found that 
2 0. Si per C'.int households collect fuel wood once in a' w.^ek and 
collection of fuslwood is raade monthly by 38.93 per c-ant 
households. However, tli-ers are households who generally collect 
fuelwood during one period of time -every year .and their proportion 
is 10 . a 3 ’ per ■ cent in the, . total sample (Table IV.S)* the 

individual sample vill.ages, a significant variation is observea xn,' 
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tha proportion of households with respect to the pattern of 
fuelv/ood collection. in villaas Heera, front whers the forest is 
about 10 Ktns . rnajority of the households collect fuel wood once, in 
a year and their proportion is found 6B.96, per cent and in vill?ige 
Satgalf the projor-cion of such households is only id. 3.3 per cant 
(Table IV. 8) . IKJnths like Movember and Decarobar are the ideal for 


Table ly.B ;■ p attern of Fuelwood Collection /gttong the Households 
in Sample Villages ~ 


I.' 



practices of Fuelv/ood Collection 

WesiT cl 

Satgai 

Total 


Daily 

- 

, 



Weekly 

2 

10 

i. 2 


i'-t/nthiy 

7 

16 



one time in a Yaai' 

20 

4 

24 


Main months of fuslwood collec- 
tion those v/ho collect once a 
year 

NOV. -Dec 

. MOV. -Dec. 

.NOV. -Dec. 

u 

collection of fualwood in the hill 

region 

because- tlies 

e months are 


slack period fi'om the point of view of agricultural work and at 
the same time the hired laboures are easily available for this 
purpose. The one tini.e collecting households generally store their 
fuel r'aquiremant . for the whole year during these mo'aths. More 
than 53 par cent households in the village Satgai reported that 
they collect fuel wood in each month. The proportion of households 
is recorded 3 3.33 per cent in vilia.ga Satgai who collect fualwood 
v;eakly. As against this we observe that in village i-jaara the . 




1 ' . ; 




a rouna 


housaiioxas rapo 


households who have to cover 4 to 


total sample 


none o 



Satga J 


As a result of the indiscriminate felling of trees and 
pressure on forests for other purposes, th.a forests have gradually 
disappeared, in the hill region. Consequently, the fuolwood is not 


a a s 1 i V a v a x r et bra 


round the viiiaqr 


[“he users have to travel a 


coil o G t i o n of fuel wood Vidi i c h 


consr doraj 


Data collecct'id in thi; 


rcl indicated tha- 


on an aver.agc on.; true collection of cooking fuel requires about 
5.03 hours {Table IV • 10 ) • The average time taken in, fuelwoo 
collGction varied from one village to anotlior depending on t'h 
distance of forests as well as availability of fuelwood. I 
village ijeera, f.rom where the forests are at a longer distance 
each user has to spend about 7 hours for collection of .fuel at on 
tima . When the data on tha d istr ibu t iion of households ar 
analysad according to the tiraa take in collaetion of 
it is found that 30.51 per ce^lt hou 


Tot .a 1 



nours aach time and IS. 95 per cent households requira 4 to 7 hours 
(Table iy = 10). Thors aro househodls v/ho have to spend one to two 
hours for the purpose of fuolwood collection. The households 


constituted about 43.75 ter cent v/ho raouire 


“ho A f 


nours tor per 


visit of fuolwood collection 


e two on the s am ole villapcss, the 


proportion of households V7ao have to spend a considerable time in 
procuring fuoiw'ood is ralativ.ly much higher in villag j Neora 


(Table IV.10)c The analysis of data regarding the 


t U-Ki '2 i~ 8. K. A n X n 


collection of cooking fue! 


evoals that a significant poi 


tiiTie is consumed in fuaiv;ood collection which is gGnorally the 
h :j ad ach e o f f em a 1 c poo u la t ion . 


Table IV .10 s Time taken in Fuolwood Collection 


it one time 



nt nou 


tha th 

s qty. of 

d to tiinber was 

sabolds enough 



louscho 


hou 


ftmong 


A.bou 






on fual^vood for coo> 


ixravAOoa 


coitimj-rc 


cmm^rc 



Ion sump 


lous'^ho 


DOUt 


vil la a '3 

Typ^j of Fuol 

Used for Cooking 

purp-osos 



20 Yaars ago 

At. 

pr as“-:rit 


Firewood 

Firewood 

:^ro5^C;na 



^ a 

1 7 


o 

y O' L .-X 


X * 

«> 

,„.f 

. Sat g 2.1 

.30 

27 

3 

... , 

I'Otal 

59 

A A 

■ X* '-Sf 

12 

v.’9 



iipleruGn- 


xmber 


timfo 


31 


building purpcscs is mat from tha forests as coraparad to tha 
households in villogo gitgnlo in both tho saonplc villagas, the 
timber for furniture is purchased from the markets by tha 
households,, 



The 

for 

osts 

in hill region 

ire mainly b£ three c' 

itagorias . 

viz 0 

resa 

rva 

for 

ests, civil/ so ya.m 

for.;jsts a:ad panchayat 

. f or .-..a to . 

For 

mo B,t 

o x 

the 

b.asic needs/ th.:: 

households in rural 

areas are 


dependont on forests and thay procure some products from onj 
category of forest and other products frem other c.atogory. Data, 
rcg.arding t.he shara of different categories of forests in . th" 
procur-ement of forest products by the households indie, ,!tjd that 
about 70 per cent of the tot.al procurement of the households ar,, 
met from panchayat forests (Table IV. 15). The contribution of 


Table I \ 7. 15 ; porcent'igo Share of Different Categories of For.'i.sts 
in Households Procurement 


village 

parcantage Snare of Different Categories 

of Forests 


R?;Scrv.o Forest Civil/ So y.am 

Forests 

Panchayat 
Fores ts 

Haora 

12.90 17.31 

0 'j 0 ./ 

S atg a 1 

1-5.67 15.00 

70. 3 

TO t; , 1 

11.73 16.13 

6-3.13 


reserve forests is 11-.73 p-^r cent in the totii procur-a.n.-?nt of 
forest products. The civil/ soyem forests contribute 15.11 per 
cent i.a the household procurement. The households xn individuril 
sampl.e villages have shown a small va.riation in the share of 
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diffaront catogori.::s of forasts in. tha household procur -m ...nt c: 
£cr.:;Sf products, (Tobli IV. 15). 


Though the households get various kinds of fcr.'st prodaccG 
from the for.es ts. Hoveevor, somo of th-u households in the staple 
villogss reported inany problems u s soc i.r t .ad vei th ' ai f f a r en t 
categori es cf forests . As f.ar .as ros.3rv'3 forast is conc-arned 
54.21 per c.o.nt housa'hclds point-ad out that di.stanca of r,:sarvu 
forests is vary far from the villages,, as a result it taka.s too 
much time in procuring the forest productrs of day-to-div use. 
similarly s .32.20 per cent households claimed that th,: resarvi 
forests are more rcstrict'ad and it m-al'cos them difficult to procure 
the forest products (Table IV.17) . Similarly tne area under 
reserve fcrc-ists from i,-i/here th.eir needs are met, has cemvi down 3.nd 
it is not sufficient to moe-t th.e requir aments cf households .a.s . 
reported by 32.20 per cent respondents. The housaholcls in. the 
sample vill.e-ges also reported problems with th.e civil/soyam 
forests. The opening time of those categ.ori .as of forests is fer 
l:bmit^ 2 d period as reported by 38. 98 ■per cent nousehoiis (Tabic 


TV. I -3) 


oo.~i.e or 


■F 4- h 


the ■ hcusaholds were of the viev/ that gr. ass and 


fuclv70Go' are not provid.jd freva this c.ategory cf forests . About 
27.1.2 .per cent .tiouu.eholds have shov/nn thc-ir probl-em r .eg ard ing the 
unnoc .ess 'r ry into r for once from governmont officials in thuse 
foro-sts -which ultirmitely create .a lot of problem for tha 
households. Regarding the princhayat f-o rests., th-j housenolds ileo 
poi.ntod out certain problems. The right of villagers is- 
comp.orativ.. 3 ly 1 ,.:.> 3 S in procuring for-est products from th... panchayat 
for-esto. The proportion of households was r.ecorded 12.37 per cent 


m 


vvho x'ecortod that right to coiloct forest products is very less as 
a result the households can not avail the facility from panchayat 
forests (Table iy.lS)c ^bout 27 to 30 psr cent ■'households claimrsd 
that th-oy ar-3 not provided grass and timber wood from panchayat 
forests . 


■! 1-) 'i T~ir '! 


?r ob lems Associated With Different Catego ri-s; 
Forests as viewed by Sample Households 


Forests 

Neera 

3 at gal 

Tot 3,1- 

Reserve ■ Forests 

Long Distance frot tha villages 

■S-B.95 

40.00 

54.24 

Less open 

31,03 

3 3 . 3 3 

32. 

Area is not sufficient 

37.93 

25 .36 

32o20 

Civil/soyam Forests 

Opening Time is not Suitable 

34.40 

43 . .33 

33 0.93 

Grass and Fuelwood is not provided 

34.43 

3 .3 . 3 3 

■ , 33.90 

Government interference is high 

31.03 

2 3.33 

■ ■27.12 

panchayat Forests 

Right to villagers is very less 

■1 CS'5 

• ir-jr o - J 

40.00 

■42 * 37 

Grass is not provided 

O A 1 

.L ■■■£ 

3 0.00 

a. a - a 

Fualwood and Tiraber -are not available 

31 .03 

30.00 , 

3 0 0 5 2 

The analysis further indicated 

that the 

:re. are 

s 3 V .2 ral 

practical problems which the households 

have to f 

ace in 

procuring 

fueiv/ood; timber v/ood and other forest products 

» The 

problems 

f epor ted by the riousaholds in procuring 

different 

kinds 

of fO-USSt 
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products revealed that in the case of fuelv/ood the households have 
to travel a long distance for the collection of fualwood as 
reported by t5o75 par cent households (Table IV. 17). Sitilarlyb 
3 5.51 per cent households claimed that they are not ailoi'/ed to 
collect .tueioQod from the forests. Because the forest are. at a 
long distances tho households have to spend a considerable portion 
of their time in t.ae collection cf fuelwood as re'po.rted by " 7 . 2.9 
per cent raspondants. Not only t.he forests are at a long distance 
and the collection cf fuelv/ood takes miuch time, but at. the same, 
time ths supply of fuelwood is also not sufficie.nt to .meet their 
r aqu ir 3m.an t s in the case of 11.36 per cent, households- Tha 
individual sample viil-ages have shown a wide variations as far as 
the proportion of noussholds claiming certain problems. In the 
past viien the forest v/era thickly planted and rich, the timber for 
making agricultural implanisnts 'was easily available in the forest. 
Bat nov/ tha household.s in the hill region are of the view that 
agricultural implaraenbs are xiot aval lable . from the forests as 
report .--■.d by 2 5-4.2 par caiit households. Whatever portion of 
agricultur-.l implemsnts are available from the forests, these are 
not provided at tha appx'opriate time to the households. ’ kbcut 
35.59 per cent househo.ld3 reported that the proce.ss of getting 
timber from forescs is not easy 'which makes unnecessary' delay and 
encourages corruption. The tinber provided by the forests is not 
suitable for raaking agricultural implements. 


Generally, tha house'ho.lds in tho rural are.es collect 
mater.ialo such a .3 stone, limestone, ' slates and other necessary 
things from forests for constructing houso-s and buildings , The 


Tabl;- IV. 17 ; prob l ems Faced by Hous iihoids in procuring Fualv/o od^ 

Timber and other Forest products 


problems, .eaced by tne ' Households 
ia procuring/ Regarding 

Near a 

Eatgal . 

Total 

Fuulwood 




Long Distance 

59.62- 

7^ 1 , '"1 77 

45o'7 3 

fJot ellovcd for collecting Fueiwood 

3-4.13 


5* 59 

Collection of Faeiwood takes 
much time 

55.17 

20.00 

'.-J i*' ^ .’r- *** 

Supply is not Sufficisn't 

13.79 

10. Oj 

1 1.36 

Agricultural implaments 




Required Quantity is net availabla 

31.03 

'2 0*00 

' 2 5 -« 42 

Timber wood is not available in time 

27*59 

35*50 

32* 30 

process of getting timber is not 
easy 

41 = 38 

30.00 

35'. 59 

Suitable Timber is not provided 

27.59 

. iO.OO 

3 3.01 

Material Related to Construction 




Permission is not easily available 

31. 03 ■ 

40.00 

3 5. 59 

unnecessary delay in approval 

. -i . ^ 

3 0. 00 

32.20 

Quantity is not sufficient \ 

17 . l i- 

■ • 1 5 « 5 "S 

16.9 5 

Tiinsiy not available 

ly. 21 

2 0 . 00 ■ 

13 . 5 4 

Grazing the Cattle 




Gracing is not allowed 

■ 72.41 

-10.00 


Charges .arc requirad; for grazing 

41 .37 

' ■ 3 3.33 

-’-vr-.. 

Lack of pasture land . 7^. - 

63.96 


'..1 - ■■ 
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a an era! Iv 


purposas . 
tha process a 


in tr 

lo sampl.j V 

iilages 

reported prob 

lams in procuring 

rials a 

.About 35 

' • 55 , per 

cent nbuseho 

Ids 

report'o-d that 

pam 

1 i s 3 i o n f r om f o r -2 s 

t department 

X s 

given to the 

fa r 

procuring 

the raaterial used 

io r 

cone t. rue t ion 


unncc. 2 ssary 

delay 

in gatting po 

inii 3 B. io.a di s turbe 

s and 

p laxini ng 

of hous 

constructic 

'11 

Th.i quantity 

.ppro^ 

/ad by the 

forest 

authorities 

Is 

no r mn i 1 y no t 


suffici.'.at for tho requirarnants of hous-ahcids . .About 17.00 par 
cent households reported that the quantity of msterial provide by 
forests is not adequate- and 18. 61 per cent households claivaod that, 
.whatever quantity is sanctioned is not available in tiime (Tabla 
IV.17). The proble.Tns associated with gracing of ccittlc are also 
pointed out by the households. More than half of the sanple 
households repertad that thoir cattle are not allov/c-d to grace in 
the forest aroci . Similarly the field staff of the 'forest 
department demand .mo n-ay for gracing v/hich the poorer housoholds 
can not afford. 


There are certain forest rights provided to the village 
phopl.e for utilizing the reserve forests, as well as for collecting 
forest products undar. uhich the procurement of forest products are 
made by the households . Titric to time changes have b.3on mcide in 
the forest rights in accordance with the changes . 
policies made by government. The question arises as to whethe: 
the . households are aware of these rights and to wn.-rt ...'Xteni 
h.iv-:- knowledge of forest laws and rights. in this context,, th .2 
r.:;spond.3nts were asked about thoir knowlodac of forest righrs and 


iCtS, 

cir e 

ai cJ.do 

in 

for 

•as t 

v/h at 

..h 3 r 

int 't 

,iiey 

■xt ^ 

tha 

ihrs 

and 
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infor:Ttation was oollactad thc-raon , Data, partaining to tha 
of awar jn-'ss about t'ha right to collect forest resources among the 
housenoids revealed that 38.13 per cent wore aware of those 
rights (Tabl.' Iv'el3) . in individual sample villages., av/aroness of 
fori^st rigints wes recorded 35.65 per cent among the households in 
viliag-o Meera as 'against' 3 6.36 cent in village Geetgal. The 


hou sin olds 


"lili x :^gion collect various tnings from the forests 


such as iuelwood.. timber wood., grass., stone, slate., roots, herbs 
and other things for daily use. The go vorniment h'as made some 
rules and r-egulations and have given right to the villagers under 
which the coliaction c^f forest products by the us'ers is governed. 
When data are analysed regarding the knowledge of peoples' right 
for coll:;cting various things from for'ost. among households it is. 
.fou'ad that '14. 7i par cent households knew abdu/t their right 
rvigsarding fuelwood collection and B3.05 per cent regarding timber 
woods collection ( T'lb la IV . i 8 ) . Very few proportion of 


I'j: I V « 1 3 2 h wa r 3 n a s e 

of poop la s’ 

Right Junong 

tli'j 3 amp 1.0 

Household 

s Rogarding 

■the Reserved 

Fora St 


Vil lage 

NO . of 
HH in 

tiTt 

?am,pla 

' % of. HH 
having 
knowle- 
d-go: of' 
Forest 
.Right 

s o f 

Respond. 

ants v/ho W 3 
following R 

.ights 

oir alia 

Fuel- 

wood 

- Timber 

Slate Sc 
Stone 

erasing 

other 

Fores't 

product 

Meera' 

og 

a ..,7^ o.oj 

■32.75 

■ 79.31 

17.24 

. 75 .35 

5 . 90 

3atg.il 

. 30 

3 6 » 5 6 . ; ■ 

36 .55 

35 .55 

13.33 

•9.0 . 3 3 

■ 3 . ?■ 3 

Total 

50 

03.13 

34 .7;4 

33. G5 

i 5 . 25 

'79.65. 

5.00 


o o 


iiocsuiiolcls (I5 = 2'v p^r cent) have k:nowiadgc cf forest laves under 
which tii-- right to col loot stone and slate is governed. The 
aireren-ess of grazing right is knovm to 79, 6 2 par cent households 
(Table IV = ld) Thorc has been variation 1,1 th ; i.;val of 
■knowledg.- siaong tho households about the- forest right to collect 
various forest products from the forest in the individual sairiple 
villages. The proportion of households reporting the av/a rones s c£ 
right to ccllect the forest product v/as recorded relatively higher 
in village Satgai as co-apared to village; iTccra, 


Thu opinion of households v/as also asked about the present 
forest policy and the viov/s given by the respondents v/ore recorded 
in the quest ionnair os , The . analys is of data in this context 
ravealad that all tae households in both the sainpic- villages ware 


no t f u 

lly satisfied with 

t h e pr a 3 o n t forest 

policy due to 

oriQ 

re a son 

or th-e oth-r . Tha 

households have sugc 

jested seine changes- 

in the 

fere G t po 1 ic y . Soa 

ve of the households 

saggested that 

fh.e 

for as t 

policy should be 

flexible .according 

to situatio.ri 

and 


household's demands as viev/cd fcy 30 . 51 par cant households (Table 
IV. 19). More rights should 'oe given to the vill-agers in procuring 
forest _ products was one of the suesgostions given by 27.12 ccfit 

housa'holds . About 15 per cent housaholds roperted that, the 
intcrfarance of forest staff in ,thG forest policy needed, to be 
minimi sad . The villagers .h-ava right to timber in -vhich. tha quoted 
of timber wood for a-ich villages h.ad been fixed by the forest 
depcirtraent many years back, but duo to incre-ase in the population, 
the quantity of the timber givon to the households as per rul.^ of 
quot-a is now not sufficient to. meat the raquiramants . It. wis 
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T-bio IV . Id ! opinion of Kousalxalds 

Regardding 

pr,:isant Fore 

3 ii 

policy 

ResDondents Suggastad tho following 
Chany os in the Forest policy 

Near- 

Satg-1 

Toti a 1 

par cent eg w of Respond-^nts Reporting 
that the pr._£cnt For„st policy is 
not Satis factory 

100 . 03 

130.00 

100.00 

Forest policy 3, lould be Flexible 

3^' .9 3 

7 - , 

3 0 .* 5 1 

More Rigats sliould be given ho the 
Vill-vge Cora-a unity 

24 e i 3' 

Of n o 

7 7 „ ]_ 7 

Lessor interforonce of the- for-ost 
stuff 

13 .79 


15.04 

TiiRbor Wood Should be given on the 
basis of the increascid population 

3-4. 43 

d 43 CL /; 
r -3 • -'J ~j 

40.69 

Easy process of Sanctioning the 
Timber l-bod should be introduced 

25 .50 

30.2 0 

2 ' -10 


Tjuggostions of 40.9 3 p-r cant housaholds thir revision should be 

Lty of timber wood should ba 
of tha forest products t tiia 
)n from forest dcp..a‘tiTiant o The 


mid a i n 

, the 

quo 

r ".i 

and the 

quuj 

enh • 'Hc ■ 

:;d » For 

c o 

1 1 3 c t i. n 

,g son 

nous eh cd 

L d s h i; 

. V J T 

:.o 

G,b"C'"„ j-H p 

am is'; 

hcusancj 

Lds f;a 

el t'hu 

t the procadu; 

them is 

J. 

not.: 

•Y 

oroc ess 


regard 

2 3 .10 

per 

c 

ant hous 

ichols 

adopted 

in a 

ppro 

ving the x 

: aquas 

forest : 

products " 

in 

genera 1 

■•'ind 

IV. 20) . 

By 

and 

' 1 

arge, a. 

v t.* r jL ■' 

proport 

ion o 

f h< 

CU S oh old 3 

Bugge 

foi'ast policy 

u s 

far as ind: 

iviuaj 
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Table IV. 20 s Awaraness .tbout the Bnvi 

ronTf-nt 

problem, .A'aong ■ 

V-'h- ■- 

S ample Ho us .; ho ids 

Ouggas t ion-s R.ig.arding Conse rvation 
o f E n v i I'O nm ; n t 


Satgii 

Tot 3.1 

Ko . of r?ou3e,ioids in the Sampla 

23 

30 

K Oe 

Fespondents Avrara r^bout the a:l verso 
affact on environment due to indis- 
criminate foiling of troas 

?2>.31 

73o33: 

76,^27 

proper Fo.rest Mnnagamont is noeded 

31.03 

20.00 . 

IT ■ .d . O' ' 

plantation snould be mad a on 

Barren Lands also 

2? . 58 

30.00 

O y.jt 

Indi3crlmi.ri.'ita Felling of Trees 
phcyld be Gheckoci 

o h 

■J ''i' 0 i' 

43 . 33 

37 .o93 

Quic.k Growing Fuel Tr... .s also bo 

'D i . 5 cl 

13.79 

26 .65 ■ 

-20. 34' 

I.nc..rpendent Cell should bo cro'.ated 
to check the field staff of the 

Forest Dopartment 

17 .21 

2 3.-33 

20.3'^ 

The u n sc i ,0 n t i f i G felling of 

ii. 3r o s 3 

■ n -i i, n .d i s c r i iii 

i na to 


C'Xploitution of for.'jst aro assooiatod with tha savv-irs 

■problem of an vironinanta.l and ecological inaba lane as in the hill 
region. The existence cf hu-aan beings and thoir dc-voio'ornent are 


closely link. 2d with the level: of forest resources. in the present 
tisiUt environmontnl and ecological problems have attracted the 
attention of all the concerned persons and institutions . Keeping- 
in ariev/ the magnitude of the problem of, anyironmunt and ecology in 


- 4 .w.nr.inG 3 S "ibout enviroam-nt probiam and Icnov/lcidgii of adviirse 
iffacts on acoiogy dua to indiscrittiinata foiling of tra-;,j3 aaioag 

ro usors of forest resourca on tho ono hand 
ha consequences of da f orostat ion . Data in 

-qard indicated that 7f'=2 7 per cent of ths households v/erc 


th-.j local 

people ; 

fvIlO 

-:ind tru,.i s 

uf ferers 

Of 

uCXS iT '"I 

rd indie. 



r o u n c 


- or 


a d V o r s a a f f o c t s o n o n v i r o n .n o n t d u a t o 


indiscri'a in ate foiling of trees (Table iv.go). in the individual 


v/as recorded higher 


satiplo . vil logos, the- proportion of household 
79 •31 -per cent in vill-ige Moern vho awareo ibout the adverse 

affrict of deforestation pattern as compared to village Satgal 
whore the Dosrcvintage of aware roisponents v/es 73 =.33. 


r 


The houS'Cholds have suggested some maasuros regarding tha 
cons-^rvation of anvironment in the hill region. Need of proper 
forest menagemont is one of the suggestions given by 25.42 per 
cent households. in the concept of forest management, the 
household jAointsd out that the permission of cutting the trees 
should be ■ a.llov^ad to the only matura trees and plantation of trees 
should be iTicid-e imma di ate ly .after the cutting of trea-s. ht the 
sametime, trees should be planted, in the forest '..re-as wh..:?ro t,ho 
trees are abso'nt or thinly plantsd. Goyernmeht should not allow 
the indis Cl' in incite and unscientific felling of trees . Similarly 
pl-antation should be mai-a on the b-arran lands wiaethcr it is under. 
fora.st araa or not. This ^^?as the opinion of 2’3.25 par cant 
households (Table IV. 20) . The households wars, seen more concerned 
'about t,h .2 indiscriminate- failing of treas in the hill region, .and 
the households rapo'rt-ad that forest contractors usually cut tho 
trees saverul times more than ‘^f trees -approved to 


1 
L 


i 
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■cri 3 m . p.jrhaps this is dono by Tiutu^l und*: rs tanding of forast 
staff at fiold and the forest contractors to the sanctions 

nr a ’-aide. tbout '39.00 per cent respondents wanted a corn.pl'eta 
check on the prict.icc of indiscriminate felling of trees, 
plantation of quick growing trees for the . purpose of fuelwood has 
be-en one of the measures for conserving the environment as 
3 uggest-:d^ by 20.34 p-er cent households. , The households were of 
the view that tfiw quick growing tr-ces for fuel wood sh.ould be 
planted on rotation basis. involv^Tront of local people should bo 
encouraged, in growing 'fuelwood trees. sotio of the households 'wore 
also of 'the view th'at dof or a stat io n has bean the result o 
negligence of th:i forest field staff and duo 'to corruption in the 
forest department this problem has amergad to great extent and the 
forest officials in the. fi.'sld duty are r'asponsible for the 
India criminata felling of the tro'es . This was the claim of 20.34 
per cent households . The individual sample villages did not show’ 
'iny s .ign if ic'ant dif fC'X'.enti al s in the suggestions or diff.G:r.ant 
measures for th-e conservation .of environment and ecology. 
However, th-e proportion of respondents vari-ed in giving those 
measures. on the 'whole one obs-arves th.at v7hilo the p-eoplo are 
awar^j of the import .a nee of the hills and have even suggested v/ays 
and means of for .eat conservation, they hava .:'.iso b-O'en cl'amouring 
for gre.ater rights which is in contrast to the .objective of forast; 
raanaqement . ^ ' ' .c . ■ yh''. ; 




v/hich 

the f or 

est 

department has to 

ioopl e 

a nd o f 

thj 

environment are 

Thus 

an ideal 

. for 

.2 St policy is one- 

lancG 

bet wean. 

the 

two, It would bo 


overcome,, Rc- 
gener.jily solf- 


nppropriat-i xf the people can be educated even more regarding the 
significance of the forests and to incorporatvi their active 
cooperation if tne policies oe the forest departr. ent are to meet 
with greater degree of success. 


CHAPTER V 


Kuminary and Conclusion 


Introduction 

Fornsts nra an important natural resource and pl-iy a koy rolt 
in thn dovolopmant of a country. in our country forests have nf:ld 
a special pluco from fhi cpiritual point of vic-v as v;oli as they 
have attracted various saints for their meditation. These sanits 
havv; come out v/ith famous philosophical v;orks in the course of 
their meditation. Forests provide economic as well as non- 
economic bens fits. A,mong the most important economic benefits 
provided by forests is that they are a crucial source of rene->va.ble 
energy. in a country like ours where commercial sources arc- 
scarce as well as expensive firewood has been th-c dominant fuel 
■aspecialiy in the villages. Forests arc also a source for 
providing employmant to a large number of peraons. They also 
provide raw material for a number of small scale- and cottage 
industries as well as other industries, such as biii. resin 
tapping, mat making paper, plywood, matches, sports goods and 
agricultural implamants, etc. ?s forests arc the- natural habitant 
of 'wild animiis, a number of for-est areas arc conv-erted into 
sancturies in order to protect the wild life. These sancturies 
become centr-es of tourist attraction. hs a result of these 
factors forests become an important source of revenue. 
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The non-economic benefits may not be easy to‘ auantify, yet 
tlisir frelevance can not ba undermined. First of all forests halo 
in the amelioration of climate by influencing temger eture , 
rainfsll, humidity and wind velocity. They conserve moisture and 
check 30x1 erosion and floods. They check environmental pollution, 
in this manner they protect the scnvironment and can improve the 
quality of life. 

Despite tne fact that these benefits have been known and 
acceptsd no serious thought was given on forest conservation and 
forest management for a long time and so the forest wealth of tha 
country was allowed to bo depleted indiscriminatc-dy . /’is a result 
tne once dense forests wars redducod to barren land thereby 
jndcuigering the very environment. :.lhat is of significance is that 
forest can afect not only the area surrounding them but the 
country as a whole and thus forests assume national importance. 
Forest management thus becomes very important since it has to 
judiciously take care of the environmental as well as the 
developmental needs of the nation and also cater to the nec-s of 
the population living around forests. . • 


Pith these factors in the background the Giri institute of 
Development Gtudios, Lucltnow, decided to undertake . a short study, 
with the objective of analysing the forest policy of the 
government in a historical pV,?rspectivG starting from the initial 
to the present forest policy. The other main objective was to try 
and get an insight into the problems faced by the rural population 
residing in the hill districts of Uttar pradesh with resoect to 


d grasing. Finally tho study v./i: 3 ;icd 


3 Uaa S t 


suitable changes which can b brought aboi 




p-:: 0 -o±a and yet inaintain the ecoloaical h 


Th-- study is basal on s-icondary as well ••is primary data. 
;ond.,i:cy information v/as collected from th.i Forest offices 


located in Lucb.now, pithor .garh and Nainital. For 


:ae Drimajc/ 


:urvey pithora 


w a 3 3 e 1 f i c t ' i d . 


Two V i 1 1 a g e s o f 


Pitnoragarh v/ero selected,. or t,hcn-e one got its reguire.rrrjnts from 


a reserved forest and the other from a pancha- 


; o r s t 


Ocloction was also b,ase'd on dist 


an.ee xrora the forect so one 


village close to the forest while the second relatively far from 
the forest v/as selected. 


Developments in the: Forest policy 


Tha forest oolicy assumc-s gr.aat significance since it drals 
’with social and economic aspects of forests and has .a very bro-~d 
spectruiTi . It nas to kj e-cp tna interest of the users on one hand 


ind the environmental needs of the count n/ on the 


It has 


to be designed in such 


a way as to provide for stability in fore-si 


r inane 


anco and aim at securing highest degree of uniformity possibl.- 


Since tim:5-3 immemorial man’s struggle for existence has b lan hij 
struggl :2 to reclaim forests for cultivation. Thus, on..:: of tli'. 
■pressing needs of a forest policy lies in striking ” brienc-: 
between land use under forestry and cultivation in k-e aping 'with 


:he long-term interests of .tho, national 


:onomy. 
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in inai'i ■ciinour, particularly toak, v/as in demand for scvoral 
purposos at a time \diox-i steel, cement and coal were not knov/n . 
iraiiiag tnis p--;iiod xor„ sts were lacivily exploited ley tradcirre in a 
aighly wasteful mann-^r . m 1342 the government took the first 
step in forest managemont by declaring teak a reserved trao and 
the first teak plantation was also begun at Nilambur, Madras. 

Tii-; irrat jeomst 7»ct v^as passod in 1335 (This v/as latc-r 
revised in l‘;73 and 1927). The act da fined the legal status of 
forests and laid down tha proceddure. for reservation of forests. 
Tha governinant wanted to attain the standard of forest management 
t-is obtained in western Europe. it was felt that this could bo 
achiev^-Q througn proper resaarch, hy developing aoor opr i.ata 
working plans and by ensuring sustained annual yield. This lad. to 
favouraiblc results. High efficiency v/.as achieved in rasoarc'h and • 
over 30 per cent of the forests wore under working ol.ans, jn 13*73 
tha Forest Sc.nool, now the Forest P.esoarch institute, at Dehra Dun 
was s.it up. to train the forest staff.' 


In 13.34 the go'vornmont 'made a pronouncemant on forest policy 
.and sot out fiv.e important principles und.er which 

(.a) Sufficient- forests had to be retained to pro serve the 
climatic an physical needs. This w.as to be accorded too 


(c) 


could 


Cultiv'-ition was .-nor-:; important , than forests, so forests 
be cut to allov^ pirman-nt cultivation but not by r -ucin-! 
forests bcilov/ the required rainimuin; 


(d) The roqui iremants of the rural pucplo we 


■CO 


c provided 


free or at cone essionnl rates without c iring for loss in 
r-avenucr and 


( e) After the above needs were satisfied, revenue was to be 
roalisod. to the fullest o-ossiblo extent. 


Thus the pronouncement was an excel le;nt document since it 
coveradd every aspoct. it laid emphasis on nv ironmen t a 1 
conservation and gave it top priority. it visualised the fact 
that a minimum area m-ust always bo under forests . , Moreover the 
■welfare aspect was also given due importance by making the 
provision of providing forest products to the rural and local 
population, free or .at concessional rates. Th ' circular also 
classified forests on the basic of thas.:; principles. Howovor, in 
actual practice the classification was more of academic value 
since the four- fold classification which v^as ma.rlo of the forests 


was not exclusive and forests could f all in mor7 th.an on .-j 
category. Korepver, -tha ' pol-icy did not, mention the principle of 
sustained yield. In short, -although tho forest policy itself was 
sound in prin-ciple, it was given limited application. 

■ -The plans of forest man.agi;m-- 2 nt rsc-eived a serious set back as 
a r ;e sul t.- o f ' ' £al ling s . prior to the w:-ar the position of 

forests v/as favourcable. Working plans l-::igislated for p-irxodxc 


¥ 


stock tcking ind , ...itiiough forests v/oro not fully productive, they 
h'd progressed s-^. t isf ac torily since the forest d ep?. rtmont had 
taken over their ch?.rgt. ■ Despite the fact .that war fell lags were 
substantial the^/ had not very seriously affsetod' the cliinatic and 
physical functions cf the r jservu forests. But the working plans 


had b o : n s a r i o v. s 1 y a f f e c t e _ 


?ho forests were in noad of 


prevention from any further destruction and proper protection. 
The depietod forest •.areas r'^qiaire^d rag enoration . 

Thus th.e initi-ation of the for est policy .hevi be., n mace during 
the British period its.alf. By the: -..vo o.f our ind.ep end. ence various 
developments of far reaching importanc-e had taken place. in the 
first plnce population had gone up considarably and so th.:r-e was a 
ralontloss pressure on forests and wastol.ands to secure m-or a and 
more land for agriculture. Moreover, the signif ic.ance of for.ests 
for' .ameliorating the climat,e, ha.d been b.etter understood. Eesidos 
t'his the w-uf had caused h-eavy d.apletion .and the post war schoraes 
of reconstruction furfsaer increased the pressure on forests. Thus 
ther.v was .an urgent need to sp-ell out a Nation.?il Forest policy to 
suit the ch-ing"jd circumstances. 


The new .approac,h to the National Forest policy was initiated 
by Shri K.M. Munshi who stressed the’ need on paying ime-mdiate 
attanti-on to forests. The Board of. Forestry w.as constituted so as 
to integrate the for.3st policy in order to come up with a National 
Forest policy. The National Forest policy w-as announced .in May 
135 2 and laid down six paramount ne-eds ; 
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' '"S 


■3 fox jv'oiving a system of o^.l-oncod snd cotnpioniont^xy 
liiid use? 

(b) tho nc-Gd for chocking 5 (i) d enud'at ion ? nni (bO soil 

erosion?. 


( c) the need to establish troolands w.herovor possibl? to 
preserve the environment; 

(d) to i-acrotso supplies of grazing, small wood foi- agricultural 
implements and fuclwood so that cowdung may bo used for 
manure . rather than, as fuel; , 


( e) to have sustained supply of timber for various industries; 
and , 

( f) to realise maximum revenue in keeping with the other 
objectives. 


The forpsts wort classified into four categories, 
protection forests, ^7ational forests, village forests and 
lands. However,, these classifications v/ere not mutually a:i^;c 
since each typo of forest performs more than ona .function . 
felt that since forests are of great national significance 
should be administer ad from the point of view of national 
b.eing ixTospoctiva of thair function and ov/nership. 


viz . 
tree- 
lusive 
It w as 
they 
'Wd 1—' 


use was considerad desirable; under whicn 
typo of land should foe allotted to that particular', us-:;- und'er which 
it would product .most and '.deterioratp ala:a:st.:'ddh;ohj|ht:iphid 
policy •'laid' ' down' V that thc,?; countf:y;ii^|l||^|i|Jpji®u;|:3w^^ 
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land aroi und:;r forests and that this 


bo. SO ocr 


le hilly regions to prevent denudation. in the plains, 
.t irr-iy ba 20 nor cent. 'fho National Forest policy also 
:hought to tha probiGKis of grazing and laid down certain 


:h- years passed there was an over incroasina deiRand o 


fuel, fodder and other foj 


some 


3mmendmant3 in the existing forest policy and the sajrio vms broughi 


about 


n 1 QQA 


itress was laid on inaintaining onvironmentai 


stability, to protect the flora and fauna, avoiding s 


ro Sion 




and desert lands, t o r e c 1 a i m poor quality land t h r o u g h 
afforestation, meet the needs of the local people and the- 
industries by increasing productivity of forests, and to launch an 
extensive mass movement through the -active co-operation of worn on . 


This, in short, gives an idea of how d-evelopmont s in the 
forest policy took place in India starting from tho British period 
to the present period . ■ 


Forests and Forest policy in the Context of U .p ■ Hills 


During th-o British Raj conflicts over forest claims w-ora very 
common as they ware aimed to indicate dissent against the British^ 
Forest .administration during their period may be sub-civided into 
four periods . . The first begins from the British occupation of 
Kum-aun .and Garhv/al (1315 ) and ends in 1373 -whan, the forest act t-r ;s 



.passed. viHogc boundaries were demarcated and people 
their various rights. Forests : were mercilessly cut down. 


cj- rc 1 r^viCi 


different 


The second 
forest tracts we 
ALTiora. l-jainital 
nil Is '.vas unaffe 
at the foothills 


period (1373 — 189~) v/as one during v;iiic'n 
;re demarcated and declared as iDrotected forest in 
and Garnwai . However, the coitiTaon villager of the 
ctc-G since those forests lay in the Bhabhar ro^ion 


To wards tii e e nd of 1393 ail 
protected forests and a policy of 
Thus the third period (1894-1910) 


wastelands v/ere identified as 
forest conservation was adopted, 
v/as the period when eight forest 


species v;^^re notified for preservation. 


Be SIC 


■1 1 


the. 


p.rotecteo. forests V'/ere classified as ' closed civil forests’ where 
the District Magistrate had control over the people's rights and 
concessions, and the 'open forests' where the people exercised 


their rights free__ly. 

During the final phase ( 191 1- 1 94 7) the British policy was 
mainly to survey, axarain-e and demarcate extensive areas of 
trackless forests and 10 organise their protection. This period 
too witnessed uncontrolled grazing, theft and indiscriminate 
fallings. , 


■ The people of the hills had been resenting the svchsmes of 
forest manag-ement since they felt that their rights were being 
encroached upon and also because some specified classes were 


enjoying spec i-al pravilegcs . Resentment came to the forefront for 
the first time during . 1906 and continusci almost rag ularlyvl 
1916 a Kumaun . Association was formed to deal wit.h tha forest 


prop 
f r G a 


■cm. Ill 1921 the gover^nmant. appointed .a cammittae and ^gavc a 
hand .• to vii lag er s r egardin^:'::-r:f 


: t, ‘ : 
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de for-istation took placa batwaon 1324 and 132'5. once again there 
was an unrest during isaO-Sl and the rights and concessions was 
raised once again in 1330 and grazing rights ware relaxed. 
Further relaxation in grazing rights v;as provided in 1941. 
Although there v/a s no change in the forest policy till 
independence, a legacy of suspicion and resantment had been 
croated and this malady could not be entirely cured zvexi after 
independence and continues to affect the people's response to 
schemes of forest management even today. 

Tha Forests of U . and its Hill Region 


The land use statistics of the state ind icat a _ that during 
1550-51 the forest area v/as just short of 11 per cent to the total 
area. By 1350-61 the percentage had touched almost 13 per cant 
and the same by 19’17-'33 was 17.27 per cent. Thus there had bean 
an increase in the total area under forests after the National 
Forest policy was announced in 1552. However, focst area is short 
of the prescribed nona. 


The forest of U.P. are mainly confined to the hill region, 
whicn comprises of eight districts, the Tarai and Bhabliar region, 
the ' Bund elkhand area and Mirzapur . The forests of the state are 
classified as reserved forests which ara under the control of the 
forest dopartmant, tha civil/soyam forests under tha control:^^ 
the District Magistrates and the panchayat foast which are under 
the control o f the vi llage panchayats . • Bas id'esi-th: 

proportion -of forests are privately . owned or managed by the 
municdDal ities -or^ cantonmerits::hcoh|ft§i;SffiBiSlilSc;h4ic;44;«9':;:;9;;::;:::;>\;:'::? 
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I ii nxli rcgior: =irou.nG SO P'-r csnt of th-s total forast 

a r 3 a a r - c a s s x f i a-l ?. s r a s a r v a d forests. T h a r a are -f/ i d a 
variatioas ajaong tna oxght districts and so we have on the one 
nand Oetar Xasni wnero tnx resorved forests constitute nearly 99 
par cant of the total area. On the other hand Almora has the 
lovrast percentage: (37.5 per cent) area under r:., screw, d forests. 
Piround 2 3.4 per cent of the total forests are civil/ soyam forests. 
In this cate:jOry Almora heads the list of hill districts 
par cent) while Uttar Ksshi is at the bottom (approx. 2 ner cent) , 
Panchayat forests constituta loss than " per cent of tnc total 
forest area of the state. Among the hill districts th : highest 
area is found in pithoragar'h (21.6 per cent). Dahradun. Teiiri 
Gnriiv;-!! and Uttar Kashi do not have panchayat forests. Tne hill 
region Silono; accounts for around two— thirds of' the total forest 
area of the seate and around 67 par cent of tho arsa of the hill 
regien is under forests. 


Betwi,.-en , 1 . 95i"'52 and 197 3—74 the forests were cut down rather 
heavily in order to meet the developmental needs such ns 
construction of roads and dams, to reclaim land for agriculture 
and for setting up industrie:3 . After 1979-10, hox./ 3 ver, there has 
boon a distinct check after the announcement, of t'ha Forest 
Conservation Act. Mile deforestation was essential for achieving 
d-evelopmant the forest department simultaneously undertook various 
if forestat3-on programmes as well to restore t'he depleted forest 
ii/o.alth. Thus tha forest department has .ma'king efforts to 

ensure that the economic and environmental needs arc carried out 
on a sustained basis. .■ 


The forests are an in:\portant source of rovenue to tno state 
and investments too arc made on them to sustain fhom . over the 
years e xpeni itur gs have been going up faster than the revenuo 
earned from the forests. Revenue is sarned mainly through the 
sale of timber to various industries, fuelv/ood and the sale of a 
number of minor forest products. Besides the revenue earning 
activity the forest department also has provided certain rights to 
the village population under which forest produce is made 
available to them either fraa or at concessional rates. Thus even 
the welfare aspect is given due consideration. 

The forest area statistics provided by the official agency 
has led to considera.blo controversy since the data given by the 
National Remove Eons inng Agency (N.R.S. A.) was much lov;er than the 
official estimates. in order to reconcile the conflicting figures 
the Forest Survey of India made a detailed study of the iandsat 
imagery data and then came up with its own figure which lias 
betv/' 2 -.in the official estimatos and the ostimatos provided by 
N.E. . A.ecording to the Forest ourvay of India 10.7 per cent of 

the geographical area of the state was under forests (1931-93). 
The For-est Survey of India has also classified forests according 
to typo and inlicatod the different altitudes at which, these 
forests •'ire located. .Accox'ding to the Forest 0urvt;y of India, the 
forest area has gone up from 10.7 p-er cent during 19S1-93 to ii.5 
per cent bet vv?een 1935-37 . As far 'as the hill region is coneerned 
it accounts for around two-thirds of the total forest area of the 
state. Besides this in the hill region i,tself only 27. S per cent 
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3tat;j as well as tne hill region are rauch below the norm laid dcv^ 

in th^i Nitional For^ist policy (1552) of one- third and 50 par cant 
forest nras. respectively. 

The conr dieting data, provide by official sources and tT.P.f.A. 
n'is Its roots in intGrprotatioii • The landsat imag ery dc.t''i gives 
figures of actual forest covorage. As ag.iinst this the official 
statistics are based on data of the ravonuo department which 
classifies forests from an administrative basis irrespective of 
actual forest coverage . Thus if we ar.e to go strictly frotn th^^'' 
ecological point of view the landsat imagory d:ata should bo 
consideredd morvi relevant. The official data, on the other hand, 
would indicate the forest potential of the stat:i and so every 
possible effort should bo made to increase forest cover over this 
area witiiout allov/ing it to be put to any other use. 

Main Fi n dings of the primary Su rvey 

m order to .study the impact of the forest policy on the 
people of u.P, hills a short survey of two villagas of 
Pithoi'cigarh, vis. Ne .ira and , .Patgal was carried out .and a total of. 
59 households were surveyed.. Village selection was done such that 
one village vc\s close to the forest v/h. ile the second was 
relatively farther off. The m.ain findings of th=; survey are being 
outlined below. 


^ household was found to be 
46 .9 5; and maximum humbar ware . concontratsdd • in the ago gorup 

^:‘41o6Q y a ar s , ^ ■ :' The ■ . ho ad; o f theev]:i'ppsphbddSj;;||s|f piAh|}f 
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sxr 


or nbovi , 
and , on .an 
ncr-js with 


Every house 


5.06 per cent nod roccived education upto intarirtudiato 
Tho avarage. sisc of tha family vras around 5 .*=> persons 
■worigc, ofich household had a land holding siso of 0.31 
around 5 par cant hcusaholds being landless households . 
hold ivas keeping animals. 


T h a n i. d of the households ware in d i f f a r a n t primary 
occupations. Agricultural was most important ("2.5 per cent) 
followed by service (30.5 per cent). As many as per cent 

housceholds also had a secondary source of income. The averai.QG 
household incaaa from all sources v;as found to be around PS.1970C 


par annum . 



Fuel wood is the predominant source of -nergy for cooking. 
iTsterest ingly covt/dung was not being used in either village.. 
However, a few households were using kerosene oil or L-P.G. 
although not on a regular basis . The collection of fuclwood and 
its pattern depends on its availability, distance at which village 
is located from the forest, family compositon, prevailing 
practices, availability of time and on the season of the year, 
Hou'iver, the dominant factors are distance from forest and 
availability of fuelwood. on an average around one- fifth of the 
households collect fuolv/ood on a weekly basis, another 33 per cent 
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coaauraing procass. Maarly 41 par cant households hava to travel g 
- 10 Kstis . to collect wood. The overall average distanea is around 
5.2 5 l<ius . and on an average '5 hours are spent -.-ach time a 
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momb'..;r 
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Since th-ir-a v/as 
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collection of fuel wood . 

Among the rights enjoyed by the villagers is the right to 
timber for building purposi-e . ' Only around 33 per cent, of the 

saraplo households had applied for trees of which two-thirds had 
baen allotted trees by the forest department. Kost of th.^s'i 
nousehclds have complainoG that tho timber supplied was not 
sufficient to meat their needs . Thus many a times they have had 
to purchase timber from the raarket. 



The partial and occasional us.? of fuels like kerosene oil and 
L.P.G. is a clc.ar indication of the fact th.at over the yc-.ars ther.a 
has been som.e change in the consumption p.attern of fuel for 
cooking . This has of cours-c been necessitated by the fact th.at 
over the y;,;ar3 there his boon an increasing problem regarding the 
availability of fuelwood and so pooplt. have been forced to think 
in terms of altornativ'. fuel. Tho use of L.P.G. reflects on the 
capacity to afford tho fuel. It is only tho bettor off houso.boids 
which can afford to do their cooking on L .P.G. in , tho villages-. 
However f throe— fourths of the households are still dopondont on 
tfualwood.: Pi.s a result of depletion o.f for'es't;;S2fp;aPp#^^^ 

travel much longer ' distances, 2 fe.r Vthf 2 ;: 2 :Pbf|:g§|||^P|o<?:^:^ 

: compared 2 tot ai faw' y'oars:2bac‘k^jr|||||j^||||^i|||^i|i||f|l||i|2|;§i2Si2 

; ... .... , .... 


T;i_- villig;-;rs residing in our sa-iiple viilngis highiight 3 r] the 
various probloms which they are faced with. The f orcrro st among 
them being the long distances which liava to ba covered in order to 
fulfil their fuel needs. This takas a'way vnluEtole time and adds 
to the f::.tigue. 

It xs pointed out that thara are ti-xias when the staff of the 
forest d'.pcir tment int.i-:feres unnecessarily in their activities and 
this poses problems in the procarament of the different forest 
products which the people collect from the forest. They also 
pointad out that some of the existing procedures a.re cumbersome 
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is easily available. 

At the time when rights of the villages vj'arn doterminod the 
population was much lower. However, over the years population has 
increasod. This has led to problem of inadequate supply, 
il'ferabvaf , aven new villages have come up over the :yciars and taey 
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do not figure in tho list of villages s^hich ore ontitlod to rights 
^.nd concussions . Their oroblans is very ginuina ns they 
tnexas-^ivijs hnv j no specific forest illottod to thcKi. Ccnsequotly 
cricy hive to look forword to thoir needs to tho noarcst forest 
v^horc they face rossistinc..' from those who hive been illott: 2 d that 
pirticulir forest. Such villigars therefore feel that their 
rights should ilso be- protected is is tho cis with the- other 
villagers . 


The survey hid also aimed at trying to find out vjn ether or 
not tho- villagers are a wire of the crucial function of 
environmental conservation of the forests or that they simply see 
forests from the point of view of satisfaction of thorir econamic 
neads . it -was heartening to note that thraa- fourths of them ware 
aware cf the fact that forests are vital for the environraantil 
needs and that the forest wealth should not be depleted 
ind i sc r irai-na t ely . They .expressed the view that whilo it v/as 
necessary to cut trees for industrial and domestic needs only the 
old and miturc trees should be cut down. This should be 
CQnpc.a 3 ited, by planting new ones. Thus they have i fair knov/lcdge 
of forest manigoment because they have also coma out with 
suggestions of growing different varieties of trees so as to be 
•able to meet the various needs of the people. The villagers 
accuse the lnflu.;ntial persons of indulging in uni ai«rful fell ing^^^^^o^^^^^ 
trees in conniv-ince awith some forest st;iff, ' They, tlicrifbre, 
suggest that the senior forest officials should keep mi-king 
surpri se visits . and also ' incr3ash;-;.bh^g|i®::hS^I|iiii^lKtSif;3p^^^^^^ 
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An ov.::rvx:S4iv’ md Soata Su g gas-tion s ' 

Forests are very crucial from the point of viow of tliair 
jccnoaio runcjtions and -jquolly, if not more, from tho point of 
view of environmeatel conservation. There was a time wnen people 
Were iiardiy .iware cf 'cho multifaceted role played by forests and 
so eorosts vvoro cut down mercilessly. The first steps in forest 
managam'ent v/ere token up during the British period and the fires t 
For as t Act was passed as early as 1155. This was followed by 
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The village population' has always enjoyed certain rights in 
the rorests by virtue of which they hn.va used forest products 
aithar fre.e or at concossional rates. The introduction of the 
forest act was always viewed 'with suspicion and resentment as 
people felt that thasa ware ancroiching upon their rights . From 
time to time aven thair rights ware, duly revised in accordance of 
their needs . But even after iiadepandanca the legacy of suspicion 
and resontmont have not bean fully cured ev-an though people are 
today aware of the fact that forest conservation and scientific 
forast management arc as essontiai for tha nation as a whole as it 
is : f or ■their own wad 1- being . . ■ - 



'r- 


n 2 


on-, faals that tha problanis ralating to forests can be traced 
down to the r-i'oii increase in population on one hand and th e 
increasing dovalopmontal needs on the otner . Both -factors have 
laintaiiicd "i rol'ontlvss 'orossur t on th-- forests. Tlicsc neods ore 
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in direct conflict with the niod for onvironm natal cense rvot ion . 
Thus .niy offectiva ferust policy nas to ensure that a balance is 
struck botv 70 on the tvo objectives. 


Thun tnoro v/ris a conflict bstV'/cen offic-al data rscarding 
forest area and the data based on lands at imagery. While the 
termer inciuoed oil arc-i v/iiich was under the f crest department , 
the l.attor related to actual forest area only and was therefore 


much loss as compered to official estimates. What is, thoref ere , 


of utmost importance is that the entire forest area- under the 
forest department should bo utilised for developing forests ana 
should not be put to any other use. It is h^aartening to note that 
the forest department is making aarnast efferts at restoring - the 
depleted forest areas by implemonting various schemes and is very 
strict in allowing the usa of forest area oven for development 
purpesas especially after the introduction of the forest 
consorvatien act. 


The hill population which is highly dependent on tlio fore 
has certainly been put to various difficulties as ,a ro 
depletion of forests in^ thoit region and the rosul 


cDmp^.rj'i to tho oorlijr poriod ond Vi?hat is now o v-.il-ibl:; too is 
not ?-lv;ays closo to tho villogc-s. Tho viliogo community h?is„ 
thoroforo, to trovoil gro^’tor dist-^.ncos in ordor to sotiisfy their 
firowood r oquiramonts . This in'/olvos more tino,. graotor onargy 
ond ot times evan the cost of traasport:='.tion . in ar eos '•/her a 
people obt'-ain thc'ir supply for th.,- full year during i soocified 
tima, they have even to employ hired 1-abour such that th_y can 
fulfil their rc-qui roman ts in o spocifiod time. 

S-von with reg ard to grazing of cattle people have been havirog 
difficulty of finding sufficient grazing land. Likewise, people 
are also faced v;ith problems regarding the availability of timber 
for diifforant uses as well \'is other minor forest produce. 

in the light of what has boon said so far vr; can think of the 
following suggestions which may bo incorporated s 

(i) Wo fe-oi th:at all those villages who could not bo listed in 
SCHEDULE B for forest rights and quotros havo^ a genuine 
problem and so they too s.hould bo included. 

(ii) Thoro is an urgent nood to educate pooplo on the sigriificanca 
of tho forests.. It is net that people ciro not av/arc but thoy 
have to be properly motivated such that, they voluntarily 
begin to respect .and obey for.ost laws rather than hav.o .a 

^ of rosentment to'wards them. The government h.as to 

■ a team cf dedicatod workers who can go round .and 

; : : cducata ■ people dn 


propos-sd to l";uach an oxtosivs; mass movaracnt through tha 
coopi/.rotion of woini-n . in t'he hill ragion in particular it is 
th 3 woman folk who are engaged in work including procurement 
of firewood from forests. And if they can be educhtod it 
ivould prove most profitable'. 
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infcrm-ed regarding the area and total trees v/hich a forest 
contractor has been allcwed to cut down they can prove an 
affective check on him thereby raducing the incilance of 
illegal cutting. 

To check irregularities and ensure proper implementation a 
joint-coiTunittee comprising of represent at ives of the forest 
•1 cpartTient and some loal people should be set up. This would 
prove a deterant bo allagations and counter alligations wnich 
the forest department and the people hava been making. 

The civil/soyam forests have been mainly involved in 
a f fere station . As yet they are not open to the public and so 
they are not fully aware of their specific role. people 
must, - the r e fo r e , b e m a do' aw a roof th a ir . n ignp J ielihpphp 
though th iy are not to be made open for public use in tac 
noar^'- fut uro; . e- : . i 
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X) 


It has baan pointed 
t i ?. 3 s G au s 3 s d G 1 ay s 
gavernniGnt itself. 


out that the Forest Consorvaton Act at 
in the davelopmontal prograrriraas of tlr:. 
■particu iar ly in the hills v/horo the 


'•linis'cry of Environioent and Forests is very strict. in such 
cases tne government Tiguncy developing the pregr cjatrse must 
-PP^y ft-r clearance v/ell in time to ovoid these delays. 


XX ; The way xn which pressure c£ population has been going up it 
Gsems fairly evident that it will not be possible for the 
forests of the hill region to be able to meet the growing 
d o in a n d s of fuel of the local n c o p X o , Under such 
circumstances it becomes imperative to encourage psople to 
opt for alternative sources of energy whether it is L.P.G. » 
k-ercseno, bio-gas or solar onorgy. of coursG, it is not 
going to be easy to affect this change since people have been 
used to thu: idea of obtaining firsswood free cf cost and it 
would ca-rtainly be taxing on the- poorer sections of the 
socioty. if they are asked to pay for the fuel. Ko waver, this 
is a reality which has to ba accaptod and the sooner it is 
dono the better. A small subsidy could' be granted for if the 
f crests ore doplotod then the govornmont has tc; incur heavy 
expenses on afforestation and regenersation of fores'ls . If 
th'e loss of forest wealth can bo rainimiS'Cd the' ■snvi-np&^^ 


thereby me.ds could ba diverted to providing subsidy. 


xii) The use of timb.ar fc;r building purposes is being minimised 

; should. bo- • ; encouraged : 
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populT-r. All those should contribute 
tovtfards reducing pressure on tha forests = 


( xiii) in order 


to Gh^ck the 


iCuivitics cf the forest stiff it 
would b-u oppropriota if the senior officials moke s 
visits in order to 


surprise 


e assess the actuol situo.tion fr >iT. time 


tin 0 . 


irry out in effective policy of for oat 
nenogement tnc forest dopartir.ent should hive 3. very strong 
dutci 0130 . This wouldprovide infermation relating to 
typo cf forests, etc. and then effective progriaiTies can b- 

chi Iked out in keeping with, the specific r:.quireraents of 1 
specific area. 

i^t pr^senr, for instance, a working plan covers a 
division. Anong divisions tliarc is overlapping in tha sense 
tu-it .1 uistrict, in .part, may figure in two sep’irata 
divisions. Thus from the working plans it 
pe-ssiblc to have details of such a. district. 


vXV; Tae forest policy should keep the national interest above 
everything cisc and should continue to accord top priority to 
environmental conservation. Tho .strictness of the forast 
dopartraent dots influence th-i present day to day no-ds g 

- 'oeo 
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